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3000 
Burglars 
Loose 


‘* The greatest weapon ever invented 
for the protection of the Home.”’ 
—Detective W. J. Burns. 


RIME records show that 3000 professional bur- 

glars and footpads are plying their trade in large 

cities constantly. Estimates give 80,000 tramps, 
loafers and vicious persons who take advantage of unpro- 
tected homes and persons to rob. 

The New Savage Automatic is the only solution of the home protection 
problem. Anyone can shoot it expertly without practice, because you 
aim it as easy as pointing your finger. It loads and recocks itself, therefore 
has no jerk or trigger-flinch to spoil your quick, easy aim. Feels light 
and steady. Shoots 11 shots as fast as you press the trigger—one shot to 
a trigger pull. 

Your home will be protected tonight if you stop at the store today and 
examine a Savage Automatic. 

Send for a copy of «Bat’’ Masterson’s book which explains why a 
novice can shoot the Savage Automatic with wonderful accuracy. 

FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 
Send also for a booklet which explains about the famous 303 Savage 
Featherweight, and the 22 cal. Takedown Repeater. Free for your dealer’s 
name. Savage Arms Company, 827 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. 





Price 50c 


Price 15c 
the Cake 




















Use Palmolive Soap 


Avoid Effects of Sun and Wind— 


Escape Injury From Dust and Smoke 


Palmolive Soap furnishes just the 
protection the skin needs by keep- 
ing it healthy, firm and soft. 

This is not a new theory. 

It is a fact—old as the Pyramids. 

W hen ancient Greece and Rome 
were at the heightof their glory, palm 
and olive oils were in daily use by the 


most beautiful women of that time, 
‘The same cleansing and healing 
oils are scientifically blended in 
Palmolive Soap. 
Palmolive contains no free alkali 
no artificial color— women who 
prize their complexions will use 
Palmolive Soap, and no other. 


Use Palmolive Cream 


You will be delighted with it. 

It comes to you snow-white, of 
exquisite texture and fragrance and 
completes the Palmolive Voilet. 

It whitens, softens and invigorates 
the skin, supplementing the benefits 
derived from Palmolive Soap. 

It is essentially a skin protector 


Used in windy and dusty weather, 
motoring, traveling, or in dusty, 
smoky streets, it prevents damage to 
the delicate skin and keeps the pores 
clean and free from dirt and germs. 

Use Palmolive Cream with Palm- 
olive Soap and have complexion- 
perfection. 


For Sale Everywhere by Good Dealers 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 388 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























“Fish aren't bitin’? Well doggone it, who cares? 
Isn’t the sun shinin’, and the water ripplin’ an’ the birds 
singin’? An’ don’t I have my trusty old jimmy pipe an’ 
a tin of Prince Albert ? 

Fishin’ isn’t just a matter of catchin’ fish, anyway. 
Fishin’ is enjoyin’ yourself. 


“‘ And, for solid enjoyment, I tell you a good satisfyin’ 
smoke like this has most things faded. 

“Prince Albert doesn’t bite neither. I’ve 7 
been a fishin’ here all mornin’, keepin’ the 
old jimmy goin’ steady, and Mr. Tongue is 
lollin’ round as happy like, havin’ a iight 
good time.” 


PRINCE ALBERT 


‘the national joy smoke”’ 


Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue. Let that sink in good 
and plenty. It’s produced by patented exclusive process that takes 
out the bite and leaves pure smoking satisfaction. Cool,long burning, 
slose-fire and burns down to dust fine ashes. Fragrant and flavorous. 


You can swap U. S. coin for the joy smoke at all up-to-date 
tobacco emporiums. 10c for the tidy red tin, 5c for red cloth bag 
lined with waterproof paper, pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


The easiest pen to fill 


One of the features which makes 
Moore’s an unquestionably superior 
pen is the ease and rapidity with 
which it can be filled. Simply re- 
move the cap, drop the ink in and 
the pen is ready for use—no inky 
joints to unscrew. 























Moore's is a very satisfactory pen to carry 
around in your pocket or bag, because it does 
not afford the slightest possibility for leaka age 
Remember also that this pen never fails to 
write with the first stroke requires no shak 
ing. Its ink flow is always free and even. 
Every Moore’s Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 

with it the most unconditional guarantee 


For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 

dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Ugents. 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO.. TORONTO, CAN’ 








Not only is a sharp, 
clean line produced 
easily and smoothly ; 
but it is quickly and 
cleanly erased when 
you use 


Made by “American 
labor from American 
materials — chock full 
of American quality. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Send for Dixon’s Pencil Guide—gratis 
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NG f° A perm ain of 
K.,/ Shirt and Trousers: 


cap walt tie to match 
\ made | = measure from 


«i$ 1 QOO 


Fit poh ance or money beck 





: Free 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
We make a flannel cuting hat that's 
a wonder. Write for samples of 

flannel and special offer 
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THE I. M. CASSEL COMPANY 


Room 1012, 395 Broadway, New York 
FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS REBUILT 
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SEVEN PASSENGER TOURING CAR 


i} SIX CYLINDER 40 HP. $4,000. 





fine isc 
r fora hig 

ypen car 

$4000 
$4000 
$4000 
$4000 


inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 


wheel base, 
wheel base, 


Touring Car 7 passengers 
haeton 5 passengers 
Surrey 4 passengers wheel base, 
Runabout 2 passengers wheel base, 
1 Landa Bod f ex ke I 
I a ! 
, , 


“The Story of the Thomas’’ 
> HOMAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Buffalo, U.S. A. 
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Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


The first 
essential to 
healthy, 
lustrous 
hair is a 
clean, well-nour- 
ished scalp. ‘This 
is best secured and 
maintained by sys- 
tematic shampoo- 
ing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


Why This Soap Aids bison 


Because it 
contains 
pure pine- 
tar, com- 
bined with 
other hy- 
gienic and 
cleansing 











agents 
adapted especially to 
the needs of the scalp. 


Medical authorities ad- 
vise women to sham- 
poo once a fortnight, 
men once a week, with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


The moe Way to Shampoo 


Wet the hair 
with warm 
water, make 
a lather of 
Packer’s Tar 
Soap, and apply 
to the head. 
Then work the 
lather into the whole scalp 
with the finger tips. Rinse 
thoroughly, using warm 
water, graduating to cold; 
then dry. 





Send To-day for a sangre 


For 10. cents, 
silver or stamps, 
we willmail you 
a sample half- 
cakeofPacker’s 
Tar Soap; also 
our booklet, 
‘‘How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp.’ 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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The Picnic Necessity 


On outings Thermos adds to your 
convenience and enjoyment. It saves 
bother, workand money. Thermos keeps 
liquids or solids ice cold or steaming hot 
until you wish them. And you can have 
a delicious drink or a dainty luncheon 
wherever, whenever you want it. 
Thermos isalways ready. Don’t dream 
of going ona picnic without Thermos. 
Pint Thermos Bottles $1.00 up 
Quart “ oa 2.00 * 
Complete Lunch Kits 2.50 “ 
At home, in nursery or sick room, when motor- 
ing, yachting, traveling, anywhere, everywhere 
the time—you need Thermos. You can’t ap 
preciate what is in the Thermos Bottle for you 
until you own and use one. 
But for your own sake avoid worthless imita- 
Ej tions. The name Thermos is stamped on every 
Thermos article. Ask to see Thermos at any 













To aid you in selecting the particular Thermos 
article you need, we will send our interesting 
illustrated 46-page booklet. It is FREE—a Post 
Card brings it. WRITE NOW. 

For sale at all good stores. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 
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THE PIE 
and the 
PIRATE 


By ALBERT LEE 





T is a merry tale, clev- 
and 
printed on 


erly illustrated, 
beautifully 
antique deckle-edge paper. 
Don’t forget to ask for it 
to-day at the book stores, 
50 cents : or mailed direct 
for 55 cents. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th St., New York 
4 , ‘ { ILLIAM BI 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 28 


VERY once in a while you find that 
somebody has said something you 
wanted to say—only better. The man who 
has got ahead of me this time is Charles 
H. Grasty, editor of the Baltimore Sun. 


“If you have something to sell,’’ he says, 
“you can go to a job printer and havea 
“lot of bills struck off and distribute them 
“around town. That is advertising in the 
“crude state. 


“Put the same matter in any kind of a 
“newspaper and that is advertising in a 
“more advanced and effective form. 


“Insert the same copy in a paper that goes 
“into the home, with a hold upon the affec- 
‘tions of the family circle, and that is ad- 
“vertising in the highest state. As time 


S| “goes on and the confidence and esteem 


‘of the readers attach themselves to the 
“paper, the habit of reading the advertise- 
“ments in that paper becomes fixed and 
“an advertising medium is established.”’ 


Db. Ciitincenn. 


Manager Advertising Department 




















IT CL CU RAGE 
Feather River Canon Route 


\y TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


“] DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
r _ WESTERN PACIFIC 


TWO NEW TRAINS AND 
QUICKER TIME 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 

| 7 KANSAS CITY 

| : » OMAHA anp 

haw | DENVER = SAN FRANCISCO 
AND OTHER 
PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS 





TuroucH STANDARD AND TourRIsT 
Steepinc Cars Cuicaco and ST. 
Louis To San Francisco anv Los 
Ancetes Every Day 1n THE Year 


Four Fast TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Trains Every Twenty-Four Hours 


ANY TICKET AGENT IN AMERICA, ON REQUEST, 
WILL TICKET YOU VIA THE 


1D) VAS Ol arcome - OOM G1: 9.0080) 0 


«*Tue Scenic Line of THE Wortp’’ 


Aw “og 
 THRROYAL GORGE, 
it E MOST WONDERFY 
Sada IN THE WORL 
| .SPHROUGH WHICH A 


yA RAILROAD PASSES. FRANK A. WADLEIGH 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


ON MAIN-~ DENVER, COLORADO 
TRANSCONTINENTAL MMNE 
= a 
ee IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 









Pennsylvania R.R. 
SUMMER OUTINGS 


qSummer! 

@ Vacation time! 

q@ Have you taken yours yet? 

q@ The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Summer Excursion Book 
contains routes and rates to 
about eight hundred of the 
leading summer resorts of 
America. 

q@ It may be obtained of any 
Ticket Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for Ten 
Cents, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, by Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. 

q Summer excursion tickets, 
with liberal return limits, by 
which you may make a trip 
of a day, a week, a month, 
or a sojourn for the sum- 
mer, are now on sale by 
Ticket Agents, who will 


gladly assist you in select- 
ing your resort and route. 


DonRononondans| 


























Here is a detachable motor that 
v you can clamp to the stern of — Qamumaa W/ 
any rowboat in an instant 4 = . 
and go skimming over the . 
water 8 mil 
with all the er 
ynfort of a 

ut. Fits any shape bo 
without alterations to boat. Don't think of 
going on a vacation or auto trip without an 


EVINRUDE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


















ice. Special proposition to live agents 


seriy pr 
Evinrude Motor Co., 222 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fits Any Stern 

















KEEP 
YOUR RAZOR SHARP 


Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 


oil on your razor strop. hen leather is pliable 
strop as usual, Any razor will cut easier, better 
and stay sharp longer. ter using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
his prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don't scrape 
your face, Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 
FREE Write for liberal free sample and special 


scientific circular. Try it yourself. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 A. N. R. Broadway, New York 






















The University of Chi 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 
H 0 M E offers 350 class-roorr courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do part 
work fo: or’s de E ’ 
tary courses in many ut ° 
STUDY Secchers Writers Ae ers. 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etec. 3egzin any time e 


18th Year U.of C.(Div. A) Chicago, lil. 



















|The University of Illinois 
offers thru its College of Dentistry, a three years’ course of study, 
leading to the preparat for practice of one of the lea t crowded 
ind most remunerative of the protessions For catalogue ¢ 
Dr. G. W. Cook, Dean, Honore and Harrison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Kent College of 


Oldest, largest and best evenir n 
the world Thousands of s sf 
Alumni. We find positions in Law Off 
for many students ar! » that th ' 
earn expenses while wor g toward degree, 
Rare chance for a S for Free Catalog ; 
SECRETARY, Suite 402Y, THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
thra its SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, *\:s"'e".0%: 


ndiiress 











52nd session opens Septe or details address 

W. RB. DAY, Sec., Box 4 i4 East 12th St... CHICAGO, ILI 

T E N ¥ S SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 

Free report as to Patenta Illustrated Guide 

Book, and What To Invent with List of In tions 

Wanted and Prizes offered for it ntions set ee. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Sree Patent Book 1) G ; 
ir tions. ADVICE FREE. s 

| FARNHAM & SUES, Attys., 556 F. 8t., Washington, D.C 
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| Protection | 


; T is sad to see the 
| K wasted efforts of a 
\ hae a man who has ~ 
worked hard and 

failed to provide an 

adequate income for his family. It is 
equally sad to see the work of a man 













maintenance brought to naught by 
the wife’s inexperience or the folly or 
misconduct of others. 


What relief from anxiety to know 
that you have provided for your wife 
and children a certain and definite in- 
come that cannot be lost or diminished. 

At a cost of practically 51 cents a day (age & 
35) THE TRAVELERS GUARANTEED 5 
LOW COST MONTHLY INCOME POLICY F 
provides an income o a month for twenty 
years. At a slightly larger cost, $50 a month 
for life. The policy will not lapse if you be- 
come unable to pay the premium in conse- | 
quence of total and permanent disability from 
© accident or disease. 


Write for booklet—give your age. 


MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY |} 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Hf} FOR AUTOMOBILES | E 
) Lubricates i. re leanly. } 
Write for Boc ‘he Common 
Sense of finns Lubrication.” 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
INDIAN REFINING CO 








DISTRIBUTORS 
\ New York Chieago 
=“ Birmingham — 












8 
9 fe rature 





y ac toh “hg € 
Bother wheels.  Guarenteed 5 years 
‘ ou are 
"FACTORY PRICES ie te 70g ore 
ask or cheap wheels Other reliable 
mode ts from $12 up. “. ad good second- 
Hh and machines $3 to § 


j 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL fre 


anywhere in U. 8., without 





ae oT ve bic yele 
orap ot tires t ym anyone my price 
until you get our big new otatns and 
sanda er eneed wen offe A postal brings 
Writ 








special pric 
everything 


everywhere are coinin m¢ y ling ur bicycles, tires and 
sundries Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-54, CHICAGO | 










The ger emical white 
applies LOOK fike Diamonds. 

Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard the y eas ily scratch a file and will 
cut glass. Brilliancy guarante d 36 years 
inted ir 14K solid gold diame ond mounting will 

pegs th a 1 any style ring, pinor stud for examination il 
char epaid—no money in advance Write today for 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure 


WHITE VALLEY GEM o., Dept. G, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


BINDER for COLLIER’S $1.25 


(Express Prepaid) 








Half moxocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, 
80 that the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold 
one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price 
AppREss COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York | 





Sg ghd wed all 1iff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, 
av rnd ‘Alb m, 10¢e 1000 Finely 
Mi xe a, 200. f s., 35e 1000 } s, 5¢ 
4 wtd 0 per ct List Free I y star 
Stegman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Av.. St. Louis. Mo 
wk 
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4 TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Whesks lamps, parts, | 
and sundries half rices, Rider Agents | 
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Collier’s for the Summer 


@. The hot-weather issues of Collier’s will be full of light stories and 
articles, with many pictures,—now and then in color. 















































q@ Next week’s paper, the HOUSEHOLD NUMBER, will contain the 
final article in Will Irwin’s series on The American Newspaper. In 
it he sums up all the pros and cons, the goods and the bads which he 
has been describing since his papers began. Soon after the end of this 
series we shall begin to publish from time to time the articles on news- 
paper topics which we have been gathering to use as a supplementary 
series. We shall also begin the publication of the prize-winning letters on 
the newspapers of the various cities where prizes were offered andawarded. 
The first instalment of these letters will be published in the issue of 
August 19. The issue of August 5 will be the VACATION NUMBER, 
and will contain the prize-winning articles of last year’s vacation 
competition They will furnish all sorts of inspiration for outdoor en- 
terprises. The number has an appropriate cover by the Reeses. The 
frontispiece in color is a delightful page of sketches by Maginel Wright 
Enright. In some of the August or September numbers, also, will 
appear Mr. Vance Thompson’s story descriptive of the trial of the 
Camorrists at Viterbo. Our readers will remember that Collier’s sent 
Mr. Thompson to Viterbo to witness part of this trial and to tell what 
he saw. In a letter to the editors he says that he interviewed almost 
everybody, from the judge down through the forty odd prisoners, and he 
thinks the tale he has to tell will surely amuse and interest our 7e24ers 








Results of a Competition of Investors 


q@_ Fifty letters were received in response to an offer made in ‘“ The 
Average Man’s Money ”’ Department a few months ago of $25 for the 
best 400 words on how to invest money for the future benefit of a voung 
child. The quality of these letters was surprisingly good. Seventeen 
of the fifty are available for publication as they stand Eleven contain 
ideas that are usable in some form. The other twenty-two ar: mostly 
duplicates of plans suggested in the seventeen best letters, «nly badly 
expressed. @ In the seventeen letters are contained the fol‘owing sug- 
gestions for the disposition of money for the future benefit of a young child: 





7. Life Insurance. 

8. Municipal Bonds. 

9. Real Estate Loans. 

10. A Savings and J.oan Association. 

11. The Purchase «f a $1,000 Public 
Service Bond Paying 5%, the 

5. Real Estate Mortgages. Interest to be Used in Paying 

6. Actual Real Estate or a Share in a Premiums on a Life Insurance 
Business. Policy. 


1. The Postal Savings Bank. 

2. The Regular Savings Bank. 

3. The High-Grade $100 Bond Yieldinz 
About 4 1-2 %. 

4. The High-Class Industrial Bond Yielding 
About 5 @. 


q. And twelve other plans, ranging from the purchase of government 
bonds to the purchase of common stock of railways to be sold in times 
of prosperity and repurchased in periods of depression. 








@. The $25 prize has been awarded to Benjamin R. Andrews, Secre- 
tary of the School of Industrial and Household Arts, at Columbia 
University. The prize-winning letter and three others are printed 
on *‘ The Average Man’s Money’’ page in this issue of Collier’s. 








To Our Correspondents 


@. We receive many letters, worded approximately as follows: ‘I have 
several photographs of the disastrous cyclone at ——.,”’ or, “I havea 
number of exclusive pictures of ——.,’’ or, ‘I have an interview with 
the King of the Cannibal Islands ; can you use it? How much will you 
pay ?’’ For the benefic of our interested friends who make these offers 
it is necessary to say that Collier’s can not tell whether a photograph is 
available or not until the picture has been seen. Therefore, it is a 
waste of time to write to ask if Collier’s can use a photograph which the 
editors have not yet had the opportunity of examining. It saves time 
to forward the photograph or article at once, without wasting precious 
hours or days in preliminary querying. Frequently the news value of 
a photograph is entirely lost in this manner. Neither can Collier’s tell 
how much will be paid for photographs until the editors have seen them, 
or for an article from an unknown correspondent until the manuscript 
has been read. Collier’s does not bid for articles or picture.', as at an auc- 
tion, although it is always glad to receive unusual photographs of inter- 
esting events, and if they are accepted payment will be made promptly 
and generously. If they are unavailable they will be as promptly 
returned. But it is useless to write or telegraph to the editors asking 
how much Collier’s will offer for either illustrative or graphic material 











P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers 








Cool and Com- 
faetadile for the 
Warm Days— 


these three special 
‘styles. 


Ask your haberdasher to 
show them to you 


| THE FLIER— 
a special 
| shape giving 
'the smart 
high-effect, 
but its really 
low-setting 
and comfort- 


Sitver 
pian hn he 2 
(EB PAN OL 


éollars 


In Canada, 3 for 50c. 


THE 
SKY-MAN— 
fashion- 
ed like 


our fa- 


The FLIER 


able. 





























































PLANE 
but don’t 
go so high. 


TEE CORONA— 


a lower cut of our famous 
HALLEY. The per- 
fect close-meeter 
that stays 
closed. 


CORONA | 
Ordinary 


button- 
holes 
that you 
find stiff 
and un- 
yielding, 
that stretch 
and tear out 
quickly, are doubly 
troublesome in hot 
weather. 


These styles are all made 
with LINOCORD 
BUTTONHOLES 














both front and back. 
They’re easier-to- button 
and don’t tear out. 

The LINOCORD  but- 


tonholes are so easy to 





adjust that one never loses 
temper or finger nails, and 
they hold the collar to its 
correct shape and set. 


Write for our dress guide 
booklet, ‘““‘What's What,’’ 
which covers every kind of 
lothes, Summer and W inter. 


GEO. P. WEECO., 493 River St. — 
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The GSritish and ours 
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Sailormen 

R. JOHNSON SAID that no man would be a sailor who could 

be anything else, for in a ship you were in a jail with the 

added possibility of being drowned. This thoroughly cockney 

and landlubberish opinion of the sea is truer of the Britons 
of to-day than of those of Dr. JOHNSON’s time—truer yet of present-day 
Americans. The native American has practically disappeared from the 
high seas. Boys no longer run away to that once romantic element— 
they would as soon think of running away to a rolling-mill or to be a 
cable gripman. Steam, steel, and commercial combination have changed 
everything. An ordinary thrifty merchant would as soon think of em- 
barking alone in foreign trade in the old-fashioned way as he would of 
building a railroad alone. Yankee skippers of the type of old Captain 
LUTHER LITTLE of Salem, for instance, who ran away to sea as a boy, 
and after fighting his way up (and life on the sea was a fight then) and 
living the life of a dozen Robinson Crusoes, came back for another 
vigorous forty years on the ancestral farm, and sat down at eighty-five 
to write an autobiography that makes the sailor stories of to-day look 
thin and pale—they are as extinct as flint-locks. Yet with all the 
changes on sea and land, the conditions of the man in the forecastle 
have changed but little. What he thinks of his situation is set forth in 
other pages of this issue. ANDREW FURUSETH of San Francisco, more 
than any one else perhaps, is the sailor’s leader and spokesman. He 
has dreamed of an international brotherhood; talked, written, and 
worked for it in season and out. Perhaps it is only a dream. Never- 
theless the strikes now tying up shipping at European docks are more 
interesting and more significant than most land strikes. For they 
represent the first successful gropings of a class which hitherto has been 
almost voiceless, whose relations with their employers, compared with 
those of organized laborers on land, are almost medieval. 


A Suggestion from Germany 

l* THE BERLIN ‘‘ Tageblatt’’ recently appeared a display adver- 

tisement of the excellent opportunities for the location of industrial 
plants afforded by the new harbor works at Gelsenkirchen, for which, it 
was stated, no less than 6,000,000 marks had been appropriated. Refer- 
ence to an atlas shows that Gelsenkirchen lies in the inferior Province 
of Westphalia. What important river runs by Gelsenkirchen? Not the 
Rhine—that is miles away. Inspection of the harbor plan reveals a 
canal connecting with the Rhine. Was this fuss made over a ‘ harbor ”’ 
on a ditch through the hills back of Oberhausen and nearly $1,500,000 
spent to attract new industries to help make that outlay pay? Un- 
doubtedly it was. When your Teuton invests four marks in improve 
ments, he figures that at least five marks are coming back. 

Now picture the citizens of Utica, New York, laying out a harbor on 
the Erie Canal and advertising that fact to the world as an inducement 
for the location of new industries there! Yet Utiea is situated, with 
respect to the Atlantic Coast, about as Gelsenkirchen to the North Sea 
ports. Nor is this an exeeptional instance. Did you ever hear of 
Neuss? Not many years ago its population had sunk to about 4,500, 
and the guod people of the town decided that something had to be done. 
After much deliberation, they borrowed nearly $2,000,000, made of the 
degenerate stream Erft a deep-water canal to the Rhine, and constructed 
a commodious harbor, with carefully laid-out sites for industrial plants. 
Now trade of all kinds flourishes, the improvements are paying for 
themselves, upward of forty new factories have been secured, including 
branches of two of the greatest American companies, and the population 
is passing the half-way post on its race toward the 100,000 mark. In 
our country Neuss might be compared, in point of situation, to Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, although without the advantages of Norristown, 
originally, as to natural location, population, or industries. But 
imagine the taxpayers of Norristown obligating themselves to the 
extent of $2,000,000 to provide a harbor and dockage on the Schuylkill! 
At Diisseldorf, on the Rhine, early expenditures aggregating close upon 
$5,000,000 for encouraging river traffie are being increased by many 
millions more. When its present progressive policy was inaugurated, 
Diisseldorf had a population less than that of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and few of the natural advantages of Wilmington with respect to manu- 
facturing and commerce. Now it has six times as many people and 
probably ten times as many factory operatives. Would Wilmington 
spend $5,000,000 to get started in the same way, and double that invest- 
ment a short time afterward? Mannheim has spent about $9,000,000 
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on harbor improvements, with private investments along its water-fronts 
that run into enormous figures. As a manufacturing and distributing 
center it takes high rank among the commercial cities of the world, with 
a population of about 175,000. Not long ago it might have been likened 
to Little Rock, Arkansas. How does Little Rock compare with it to- 
day? In order to meet the increased requirements of river traffic, a new 
harbor, including about nine miles of quay walls and the opening of a 
basin of 500 aeres, is being constructed at Frankfort-on-the-Main at a 
cost of $13,690,000. Frankfort has a population equal to that of Kansas 
City. After hereulean efforts on the part of a few citizens, Kansas City 
is just getting one line of packets started down the river. 


Seattle and the Railroads 

YOME PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE: On June 22 last a hearing 
Ss was granted by Secretary of War STIMSON on the matter of the 
proposed Lake Washington Canal. The railroads continue to oppose 
with solid front the opening of this canal. For twenty years they have 
successfully interposed one obstacle after another. They already have 
such control of Seattle wharfage that it amounts to a practical monopoly. 
They are able to charge fifty cents for every ton of freight handled over 
this wharfage. The opening of the Lake Washington Canal would 
break this monopoly. It is easier to break the monopoly now than it 
will be in years to come. The fight over San Pedro Harbor in Cali- 
fornia, the terminal charges in St. Louis, by which the railroads assess 
every passenger and pound of freight entering and leaving St. Louis, 
the Illinois Central’s grip on the Lake Shore in Chicago, are a few 
examples among scores which ought to warn Seattle. There is a time 
coming when Seattle’s commerce will lead all but the great cities of the 
world. Does it want, by indifference now, to levy a continuing tax on 
every one of its future citizens? The old private toll-gate has been 
abolished. Is Seattle going to set it up again? If it is, the commerce 
which should go to its port will find some other. 


The Way You Are Passed On 

NOUR MONTHS AGO JoNEs, a hard-working citizen of New York, 
k signed a postal ecard asking for information about the Fortune 
Colony, a promoter’s device for selling stock to the public. JONEs did not 
join the Colony. Three months ago, without further action, he was called 
upon by an agent of the Rector Gas Lighting Company with securities to 
sell. A month ago JONES received the first batch of literature from the 
World Home Supply Company, also with stock to sell. Coming back 
from his Fourth of July trip to the country, JONES found a letter from the 
Moisant International Aviators offering stock at bargain-counter prices. 
All these opportunities to get rich for the trifling effort of signing his 
name to a postal card! JONES is on the ‘‘ sucker list,’’ and no one can 
say how many times his name will be passed on, at a cost of from ten cents 
to one dollar, to other promoters with stock to sell unless he appeals to 
the Post-Office authorities to protect him against the flood of promotion 
literature, 

A Woman in Florida 

YEVERAL YEARS AGO a Vermont school-teacher married a Florida 
Ss planter. During his absence one winter she decided to keep the 
farm going. She harnessed the mule to a light plow and started in to 
grow two acres of beans. She harrowed, fertilized, and planted, always 
following the best suggestions of agricultural reports and neighboring 
farmers, and adapting them to her own conditions. The light sandy 
character of the soil, which prohibits deep working, did away with the 
necessity for heavy farm implements, and the use of her wits saved 
many hours of toil. By making an apron-sack she was able to drop 
beans with both hands, doing two rows where her husband had done 
one. When picking time came she hitehed the mule to a fish-net tray 
and dragged the loads in that in order to avoid lifting. Crates were a 
difficulty, but she learned to make them at the rate of ten an hour. For 
packing, the fruit was selected and sized with the greatest care, well 
wrapped, and shipped as ‘* faney.’? When the returns came in she 
found her beans bringing from twenty-five to fifty cents per crate more 
than her husband or neighbors had ever received, and the buyers com- 
plimented her on the perfection of her pack. At the end of four years 
this woman is cultivating six acres entirely without assistance exeept in 
picking time. There have been setbacks; worms and diseases have 
attacked her plants at times, but even in the poorest seasons she netted 
over one hundred dollars a month. 
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Celebrating Montana 


ECAUSE WE OWE SOMETHING to those who are seeking better 


opportunities we have been writing lately of the new West. Mis 
information, more often than grit or pluck, has kept many from ventur 
ing on the chances of a new life there. Take Montana as an example. 
Twenty years ago our geographies and our newspapers pictured it as a 
forbidding region. The country has not changed except in the tilling 
of its soil and in the development of its mines. Yet we know now that 
our information as to its climate was erroneous. Nowhere is life better, 
pleasanter, or more healthful. You can take a daylight walk across 
country for miles in February or March in southwestern Montana with- 
out an overcoat, and you will not be likely, if you are a stranger, to 
forget the glory of sun and air. Forty degrees below zero, that you 
occasionally read of in the newspaper despatches from some Government 
post on the northern frontier, is not more uncomfortable than zero in 
New York, and rarely lasts longer than forty-eight hours. The sum- 
mers are ideal. The eool nights bring always renewed life. Many a 
weary statesman and traveler has lingered for a summer day in Helena, 
that city set on hills, and regretted that his lot was not oftener cast in 
such pleasant places. In Helena you will meet more people familiar 
with DRYDEN and PoPE than you will in New York or Boston, population 
considered, and you will find them more demoeratic. It is not surprising 
that the recent development of Montana has been marvelous. For 
years the railroads, in their invitations to settlers, failed to do the State 
justice. To irrigation and to the praises of those who have lived there 
and prospered of its bounty its present advance is largely due. In 
some agricultural lines its soil is the richest in productiveness of any in 
the Union. 

Soldiers and Salamanders Too 

F COURSE, it is hot everywhere these days, but before the careless 

civilian, reclining in the gale from his office eleetrie fan, begins 
to complain he should ask himself this question: How would he like to 
wear khaki, and live in a conical tent which shuts out all of the air and 
keeps in all the heat, with the Texas sun blazing down from above, the 
baked adobe underfoot, and no sign of shade or grass, in this, the fourth 
month of that once mysterious mobilization at San Antonio? 


New Jersey’s New Labor Legislation 

HE NEW JERSEY LABOR DEPARTMENT has taken advantage 

of the progressive spirit of Governor WILSON’S administration to 
push some long-desired bills through the Legislature. One bill, a bill 
prohibiting night work for women and limiting their day work to sixty 
hours a week, was lost. An employers’ liability bill and a fire protec- 
tion bill went through. The age of boys eligible for night work was 
raised to sixteen years—a further step toward the desired eighteen 
years. Bakeshops were made dependent upon licenses granted by the 
Labor Department and revocable upon a shop's falling below standard 
in screening, sanitary conditions, and general cleanliness. The number 
of factory inspectors was increased and the method of their selection 
changed. Under the new law they will come from the civil service. 
The New Jersey fire protection law for factories, works, mills, and 
manufactories is the most advanced of any in the country. It was 
inspired by the Newark factory fire last November, where twenty-five 
girls died and more were crippled. The drastic demands of the bill 
roused opposition on the part of some manufacturers, but shortly before 
the third reading the New York Triangle Factory fire occurred with a 
death list of 145, and the bill passed without alteration or amendment. 
It fixes firmly on the shoulders of the Commissioner of Labor both the 
power and the responsibility of ordering adequate protection for the 
workers, and settles a costly conflict of authority between municipal 
building departments and the State Factory Department. 


A Problem for Minnesota 

F THE TOTAL AREA of Minnesota, approximately half is still 
é ) undeveloped. The agricultural possibilities of that area of the 
State which lies in general north of a line drawn through the counties 
of Pine, Todd, Red Lake, and Kittson, are equal to those of the prairie 
section long since developed. The problem of clearing this land is a 
serious one, the cost ranging from $10 an acre, where the timber is light, 
to as high as $100 an acre in some sections of the more thickly wooded 
A large part of this undeveloped land is in the hands of 
Much of the land needs draining; without drainage there 


country. 
speculators. 
ean be neither roads nor market facilities, nor continuous settlements, 
Minnesota owns nearly three million acres of these swamp 
By the sale of these lands to speculators, the State is 


nor schools. 
and school lands. 
not developed, but the would-be settler is exploited. Minnesota spends 
a large amount of money to advertise its resources. Yet when a stranger 
goes to Minnesota to buy a piece of land he can find out little or nothing 
about the character of the soil. marketing conditions, road and school 
facilities, or the kind of social life that may be afforded in any particular 
community. The State is at present selling its lands for about $6 to $7 
per acre, and on long time. In one county alone, which contains mor 
than 800,000 acres of State swamp lands, but 5,600 acres have been sold 
within the past three years, and one actual settler secured. Minnesota 
should remedy this condition A complete soil, water power mineral, 
and social survey should be made as the first step toward reform 


; 


Then a certain area near to a railroad that affords access to ready 


markets should be mapped out. Sueh drainage as may be necessary 
could be put in—roads built—a few aeres cleared. In this way the 
country could be opened up to settlers and taken out of the hands of 
speculators. Every Western State that does not expect to lag behind 
in the great onward march of the near future must take active, if 
not heroic, steps, by a careful watchfulness over speculators, to save 
its lands to actual settlers. The States that do this are going to 
lead in the development of the new West. 


**Tronquill’’ of Kansas 

QOETRY AND POLITICS, the fields in which Eugene F. Ware, 
| who died the other day, was most widely known, were not in his 
own judgment his serious business in life. He preferred not to be called 
‘++ TRONQUILL’ of Kansas,’’ nor spoken of asa man who had been United 
States Pension Commissioner, but liked to be deseribed as one of the most 
prominent of his State’s vigorous lawyers. That was one way in which 
he suecessfully resisted poet-hero worship. No one could hope to start 
an Admiration Salon around a man who dearly loved poker and whose 
only publicly recorded boast was that he could make *‘ as good a set of 
coach harness as anybody.’’ When scolded one time about his relue- 
tance to be interviewed for. appreciative newspaper audiences as *‘ [RoN- 
QUILL,”’ he answered: ‘* Twas afraid the people wouldn’t hire a fool poet 
for a lawyer if they knew it.’ He always referred to his writings as 
rimes, and disarmed romancing adulation by telling how he came to write 
them. ‘‘T bad a harness shop in Fort Scott in the sixties. My competi- 
tor wrote advertisements in verse, and I had to do the same thing to meet 
his competition. Thatis what started me. I found I could make rimes 
and people would read them, so I kept it up.’? ‘+ The Washerwoman’s 
Song’? lost him a nomination for Congress—the politicians said that 
ehurch-goers would not vote for a man who could write stanza two: 


’ 


T’S a song I do not sing, 
For I searee believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old: 


ie a very humble cot 

In a rather quiet spot. 

In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman, full of hope; 
Working, singing all alone But | know that her belief 
In a sort of undertone, Is the anodyne of grief 
“With the Saviour for a friend 
He will keep me to the end.” 


And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


EUGENE WARE was a gvod ‘ grass roots’’ Kansan—sineere as a man 


and homely and heart-stirring as a rimester. 
The Thackeray Centenary 
FIAWO NOTABLE CENTENARIES oceur in suecessive years. Al 
| ready preparations are being made for the Diekens celebration in 
1912. Less is heard of the hundredth anniversary of THACKERAY’S 
birth. Yet THACKERAY was born in July, 1811. The old controversy 
as to whether DICKENS or THACKERAY 
was the greater novelist has been stilled. To the majority, probably, 
DICKENS is the more universal, THACKERAY cut deeper into life. To be 
sure, he himself took his mission to be that of the onlooker rather than 
the confessed preacher or reformer. He declared of the spectacle of life: 





—a favorite two generations ago 


There is a great quantity of eating and drinking, making love and jilting, laugh 


ing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, fighting, dancing, and fiddling; there are 


bullies pushing about, bucks ogling the women, knaves picking pockets, policemen 
on the lookout, quacks (other quacks, plague take them!) bawling in front of their 
hooths. and yokels looking on at the tinseled dancers and poor old rouged tumblers, 
while the light-fingered folk are operating upon their pockets behind. 

There are scenes of all sorts; some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse- 
riding, some scenes of high life, and some of very middling indeed; some love-making 


for the sentimental and some light comie business 


But THACKERAY saw more than this in the Great Show of Life. Though 
he may have dwelt upon the shams of mankind, his heart was with the 
portion of humanity that rings true. Bravery, loyalty, sincerity, sim- 
plicity—these were the qualities that really meant most to him. Though 
he looked below the surface traits of character with great seorn for all 
that is false and ignoble, it was with still greater tenderness for all that 
is fine and true. 
What Do You Think ? 

ISSENT FROM ONE of our sentences in a recent editorial has 
| come to our ears. We remarked: ‘‘At a choice the motor car is 
more important”’ [as compared to baseball]. The argument of our critic 
is not without interest. Baseball, he avers, first of all, has the backing 


of age and tradition. Tt spreads over generations. There are baseball 
families in which the sons take up the sport of the fathers and younger 
brothers follow after. There are the old players and the new, and the 
adherents of each. There are the tales of individual prowess, passed 
on from hotel lobby to hotel lobby. There is even the poetry of base- 


hall—in spirit and actual text. Has automobiling vet its ‘‘ Casey at the 
Bat’? Thus queries our friend. But he goes further, maintaining 
that baseball vitally touches far more lives than the motor car. He 
points to its hold upon millions of persons. Hundreds of thousands 
pour out, atfernoon upon afternoon, to wateh the mighty deeds of the 
professionals, and thousands more, though they are not within eye-shot, 
follow the teams, leader and tail-ender. In short, baseball has come to 
he an enormous force in itself, like railroads or music or books. Beside 
the motor ear is dwarfed So runs the opinion of our friendly eritie. 
Ile may be right, though we could make certain observations on the 


far-reaching commercial Importance of the antomohbile. 
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The Emperor of Germany Visits the American Fleet at Kiel 
To the right, Admiral Von Mueller is talking with Ambassador Hill, and the Kaiser with the American officers, 
































Opening Session of the National Assembly of the New Portuguese Republic, June 19 The Crowd Awaiting the Proclamation of the National Assembly of Portugal 


Chairman Freire reading the following declaration: ‘‘ The National Assembly proclaims and declares that the Monarchy is forever abolished and the dynasty of Braganza 
is forever banished. The form of government of Portugal is the one of a Democratic Republic.” Only one of the present members of Parliament can be called a Monarchist 
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Major-General Leonard Wood at the Virginia Military Institute Tacoma’s First Annual Rose Show in the State Armory 
On graduation day, June 21, General Wood delivered an address to the mem- Tacoma’s first rose show, held under the auspices of the Tacoma Rose Society, 
bers of the graduating class of cadets at the Institute at Lexington, Virginia opened on June 23, and over 3,000 vases of roses were offered for inspection 
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A Great Military Band at San Antonio, Texas 








The combined bands of the Maneuver Division of the U.S. Army at San Antonio. This is probably the largest military band that has ever played in this country 
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Chinese Boy Scouts 
They made a fine appearance in their American uniforms 

















The Sons of the American Revolution 


The parade of the nations was one of the most pictur- 






esque and one of the shortest ever held in New York Indians from the Seneca Reservation in New York State 

















The Greek divi-ion 


A delegation of Tyroleans 





Tama Hatka, a Seneca chieftain 


New York Discovers a New Way to Celebrate the Fourth of July 


The parade of nations celebrated a double anniversary, for it was also the centennial of the occupancy of the present City Hall 
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A descendant of Black Hawk 
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The statue as it appears from Rock River =~ 
rakll 
To Commemorate the Illinois Indian rma 
A MOST original tribute to the memory of the sturdy iI . 
Z race of redskins that once inhabited the prairies and an i 
hills of Illinois was unveiled July 1 near Oregon, Illinois, os sh 
on a lofty promontory called Eagle’s Nest, overlooking Rem 
the valley of the picturesque Rock River. The sculptor nalis 
is Lorado Taft of Chicago, and the statue represents yet 
three summers’ work. The method of constructing it was three 
unique, and the material of which it is built—concrete vers: 
has not before been applied to the art of real sculpture in nalis 
modern times. Many engineering difficulties new to : 
concrete construction had to be met and solved. More hi 
than five hundred barrels of cement—twice as much as at tury 
first expected—were used, and something like a gallon of also, 
water per minute was needed to mix the concrete. To took 
get the concrete to the top it was necessary to installa the 
motor and windlass. The first model was of plaster, six nett’ 
feet high, and from this careful measurements were made bo ot 
and a frame of scantlings of the proper size erected a 
around an elevator shaft. When the whole figure had fare 
been framed in lumber the surface was made by stretch- Dar 
ing wire netting over the timbers. Then burlap was | grew 
fastened over these forms with nails. The mold for sity 
the entire body was made in plaster around the model. of pr 
Finally, everything was taken out of the mold and the by p 
space filled with concrete, only leaving a shaft seven ance 
feet in diameter running the entire length of the figure 
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The Coronation’s Naval Pageant 1 


The royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, with King George V on board, passing through the assembled fleets of all nations in the Solent, June 24 x 
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The American Newspaper 


A Study of Journalism in Its Relation to the Public 


By WILL IRWIN 


XIV.—The Press of Two Cities 


The danger of a controlled press as illustrated by present conditions in Cincinnati and Pittsburg. How Boss Cox and 


his gang have strangied criticism of machine methods in Cincinnati. 


in breaking the Cox power. 


COPYRIGHT 1909 BY HARR'S & EWING 


HE last five arti- ae 





The ‘‘ Post’s’’ reformation, and its influence 
The real cause of the graft indictments in Pittsburg. 
to the ‘‘ Pittsburg Plan’’ of municipal government; its causes and its methods. 


The long newspaper opposition 
The curious case of the ‘‘ Leader.’’ 











clesof thisseries | 

have been run- | 
ning on the tack of the 
adverse, stating the 





darker side of Ameri- 4 

can journalism. It | 

would be called “muck- . 
raking,” I suppose. But * 
keep in mind that the 

daily newspaper, for 

all its power and value, | 

is still absurdly young. | d 
Remember that jour- . 
nalism of any kind has | 

yet to celebrate its 

three hundredth anni- 

versary, and that jour- | - 
nalism as we know it 

now is hardly a ecen- 


tury old. Remember, 
also, that men yet alive 





rewards of the faithful were pro- [FF 


Paris publish a_ fea- 





motion and personal advancement. 
The Federal census has just 

demonstrated mathematically the 

effect of this hard-and-fast control 
+ by a select body of “insiders.” 
During the last decade the average 
American city of Cincinnati’s class 
increased in population 39 per 
cent, and the average Ohio city of 
more than 25,000 population 36.2 
per cent. Cincinnati grew in the 
same period only 11.5 per cent. 
Analyzed to the last factor, gang 
control is the answer to this prob- 
lem in social arithmetic. A mod- 
ern city grows largely by suburban 
trolley lines; and the gang, work- 
ing with the transportation com- 
panies, made free development of 
suburban trolleys an impossibility. 
A eity of Cincinnati’s character 




















ture more openly and 
subtly salacious than 
“Durandel’s New York 
Letter,” which appears 
4H weekly in the “En- 
| quirer.” It clung un- 
til the last hope to the 
outworn “massage” 
form of assignation 
advertisement. There 
is much cleverness and 
little decency in the 
“Enquirer.” 

From such a news- 
paper one could hardly 
expect the fulfilment 
of public duty. It has 
lived up to expecta- 
tation. 

In the stormy old 
| period which culmi- 
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took wet from the press fE=—= = grows largely by new manufac- F == as nated in the Cincin- 
the first copy of Ben- tures. What encouragement had : nati riots of 1884, Me- 
nett’s “Ilerald,” parent John R. McLean a manutacturer to enter a city Senator George T. Oliver Lean himself was a 
to everv modern Ameri- Owner of the Cincinnati “ Enquirer’ where the insiders would hold him Owner of two Pittsburg papers kind of boss; for at 
can newspaper. Except up for every privilege, from side- that date Cox ruled 


Darwin’s scientific method, no plant of thought ever 
grew so great in so short a period. By human neces- 
sity it has grown in size and strength at the expense 
of perfection, developed flaws which it must correct 
by process of years and wisdom and excesses which 
society at large must curb and regulate. Also, it has 
served well in bulk. We have expected more of our 
journalism than any other modern people, and it has 
given more. The marvel is not so much that it 
has developed tyrannies and dishonesties, as that 
it has rendered this service. 

Yet before I am finished with muckraking—let me 
accept the term—lI. must clinch my points by some 
general examples. Reverence for the sources of ad- 
vertising income, reverence for the sources of social 
and political approval, reverence for the sources of 
necessary capital—to what end may they lead jour- 
nalism? The answer is the present condition of 
press and politics in Cincinnati and Pittsburg, 
cities now struggling to free themselves from the 
tyrants of democracy. 


The Rule of Boss Cox 
(\ INCINNATI, as the world knows, has been ruled 


by George B. Cox, a graduate saloon owner, a sur- 


Vival in the newer age of that dynasty which thimble- 
rigged American municipal polities in the blind and 
lawless era of our democracy. He has held his power 
by all the familiar tricks, from persuading outcasts 
at election time to favoring bankers with city funds. 


He has maintained the old alliance between the rat 


and the wolf the dissolute little people of the vice 
district al d t] e respe etable big people of the publie 
service corporations. On behalf of his small group 
of insiders, he has formed an organization so strong 
that every d to public preferment in Cineinnatt™ 
has run through the office of George B. Cox. His 
fay ave gone up through certain definite stages 
of promotion to the bench, to the City Council, to 
Con : and the speed of their promotion has de 
pe | upon their usefulness to the machine. To do 
t] justice, it was not distinguished by pick 
tealings along the line. The “honest 
zg ! to the heads of the organization. The 


tracks to sites? When the automobile came, Cin- 
cinnati had perhaps the best carriage works in the 
United States. Nothing easier than to turn the ex- 
pert carriage makers of this city into automobile 
workers. But there stood the gang, asking its bit 
of all industry—and the automobile business went 
to the near-by cities of Detroit, Toledo, Dayton, and 
Cleveland. So much for the background. 

Now the Cox machine is nominally Republi- 
ean; and Cincinnati has four English newspapers 

two Republican, ee ae 
one Democratic, and 
one independent with 
a labor bias. Until 
recently not one of 
these newspapers has 
lifted a voice of pro- 
test against Cox and 
his gang. 

John R. McLean, 
publisher also of the 
Washington ‘‘Post,”’ 
owns the Cincinnati 
“Enquirer,” a morn- 
ing ‘‘independent 
Democratic’’ news- 
paper which stands 
alone in its class. 
Year in and year out, 

“it has been one of the 
cleverest of our jour- 
nals, one of the sharp- 
est in newspaper tech- 
nique. Also, it has 
been one of the most 


salacious. Wherever 
the news offered an 

ccu it has skirted 
the law against send 
ing obseene matte 





through the mails 
Not even the London 
“Pink Un”? or th 
Boulevard 


George B. Cox 


The Cincinnati Boss 


sheets Oo 


only a small district from his saloon. The riots 
broke McLean’s power. 

When the city scttled down under the rule 
of the Republican Cox, the Democratic McLean 
chose the way which led to safe profits and easy 
standing in Cincinnati. For all of him, the 
gang might have sold the windows out of the 
City Hall. 

Nominally Democratic, he supported the Demo- 
cratic gang in its little flurries with the Repub- 
lican gang; but this service was merely negative, 
since these twain are one for all practical pur- 
poses. He gave Cox the best service that corrupt 
politician or corporation fixer can ask of a news- 
paper—the service of silence. So much for the 
leading Democratic newspaper. 


The President’s Brother’s Newspaper 
NHARLES P. TAFT, brother of the President, 


/ owns the “Times-Star,” “independent Repub- 
lican,”’ a good newspaper technically. President 
Taft is a mild radical sprung from the midst of 
fattened conservatives. Charles P. Taft, in so far 
as we can judge him from his public acts, repre- 
sents that extreme American Tory who makes the 
English Tory appear like a Socialist. 

To such a man, capital appears sacred, busi- 
ness a god, reform of the outworn institutions 
which served us in our period of ground-break- 
ing a blasphemous irritation or a bitter joke. He 
was not so in the beginning. He started as a 
free newspaper publisher of moderate means; and 
in the early nineties he was fighting Cox. Then, 
through marriage and inheritance, money came 
his way—much money, until to-day he is the 


richest man in Cincinnati. He owns the largest 
and best hotel; his hand is in all the publie 
utilities One ean not visit Cincinnati for a day 
vithout paying tribute in some form or other to 


Charles P. Taft. 

As his millions grew, he began to let gang poli- 
tics alone. He accepted a Congressional nomination 
rom the machine. He himself became Cox’s man, 
his newspaper Cox’s organ. Not but that the yoke 

(Concluded on pag 25) 
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Alexandria, 
in the coffee 
shop of the 

Three Lamps, which 
looks toward the 
harbor where one effluent 
of the Nile flows mud- 
dily to the sea, Ishmeel 
Ibn Ahmed, the merchant, 
sat with his friend Ishak 
El Yemen, whose occu- 
pation was wisdom. It 
was about the sixth hour. 

“Tshak El Yemen,” said 
Ishmeel Ibn Ahmed, “the 
ship goes to America. 
Now, I have exchanged 
merchandise with Amer- 
ica these many years, and heard reports of that 
country from the lips of foolishness, which are sea- 
men, and from the lips of vanity, which are tour- 
ists. It would be well to know of America from 
the lips of wisdom.” 

At the seventh hour Ishak El] Yemen said: “It 
would be well.” 

At the eighth hour Ishmeel Ibn Ahmed took from 
his sleeve a bag that was heavy with English gold, 
and placed it in the hand of Ishak El Yemen. At 
the ninth hour Ishak El Yemen rose and departed 
from his friend and from the coffee shop of the 
Three Lamps, and came to the ship whose black 
smoke was pouring from her stacks; and having 
placed English gold in the hands of one in authority, 
he sat his self on the deck, and lit, with an evil-smell- 
ing lucifer, the tobacco in his pipe, and meditated 
four hours on the chapter of the Koran which is 
ealled “The Chapter of Jonah,” and on the words: 
“People were of one nation once, but they disagreed.” 
And the ship went on its way. And there came upon 
him a strange illness or distress within, as it were, 
something that prophesied the fall of Nineveh. 


iB lape os certain men carried him below, to a room 

which was dim and small. There, for many days 
and nights, he ate Httle, smoked much, slept more, 
and meditated, in periods of lesser anguish, as to 
whether, or by what means, his presence there could 
be identified with wisdom. 

For though the words of Ibn Ahmed were wise, 
did it follow that the action of El Yemen was 
wise? Or it might be that Allah, for his own 
purposes, had deprived El Yemen, temporarily, of 
wisdom. 

There came a day when he felt better, ate well, 
and slept long. He woke with a sense of some one 
having laid hands on him. 

The noise of the drumming of the engines was 
still, the ship motionless as a house on land. He 
rose, found his pipe, adjusted his dress, and went 
forth. Lo! the ship lay by a dock in the midst of a 
mighty city. 

“Ts it America?” he asked of one who washed the 
decks with a pail and mop. 

“Sure!” said the washer of decks. 

“O washer of decks,” said El Yemen, “if any one 
ask: ‘Where is hell”? will-you not say for me: ‘It is 
afloat?’ ” 

“Sure!” said the washer of decks. 
to oblige.” 

And El Yemen, going forward, entered upon a 
stone-paved street. There came to him the desire 
a coffee shop. He felt for the bag of gold in his 
bosom. It was not there! The leather cord 
that attached it to his neck had been cut! 

‘Allah! Allah!” he eried, “thou hast bereft 
me of my wisdom! Yet consider, O compas- 
sionate! Now I stand in immediate need of 
it, O merciful!” 

And again he cried: 

“Surely I am accursed! Surely FI were a 
trader in shrouds, no one would Jie! ! 

And again he thought: 

“Tlowever, if a man is even drunk with 
strong wine, so that there is no wisdom in him, 
yet let him lay hold by the wall, and go on.” 

— 7. . 


‘Always glad 


of 


Ishak El Yemen, in Search of Wisdom, Puts Theory to Practise 


Samuel Ebenezer Darwin, a brisk, dryish man 
with a slight stoop, was walking along Whittle 
Street, thinking of the Widow Vidott and her to- 
bacco shop, a combination in whose favor he was 
secretly, cautiously, discreetly resolved to abandon 
the trade of ship’s carpenter. In this connection 
he had in mind the wooden figure of a turbaned 
Turk, onee a ship’s figurehead, which he was re- 
painting, furnishing with appropriate parts and per- 
quisites, looking to that eventual masterpiece of 
insinuation, in face resembling himself, which should 
stand before the tobacco shop and offer to the passer- 
by tobacco in alluring forms and methods of use; 

a gift to Mrs. Vidott, a gift of irresistible attrac- 
tions; first, as showing Mr. Darwin’s instinct for 
business and inventive outlook along the paths 
of commercial prosperity; second, as associating 
him in Mrs. Vidott’s mind with imagination and 
Oriental romance; finally, as suggesting, by that 
facial resemblance to himself, more deli- 
cately, more discreetly than words could = 
do, his desire and intention to abandon 
the trade of ship’s carpenter. So medi- 
tating he came to the corner of Whittle 
Street and Kanaka Alley, and stopped, dumb, 
frozen, amazed. 

On the curb, in the midst of a staring and 
commenting group, stood, as it were, or approxi- 
mately, but more perfect, more convincingly 
right, the incarnation of his own vision, in tur- 
ban, striped kaftan, and slippers with turned- 
up toes, one who contemplated the crowd phleg- 
matically; a lean, grave man of about his own 
age—forty to fifty—who wore a broad, grayish 
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By ARTHUR COLTON 


the tobacco shop of Mrs. Vidott, with its large show 
window displaying the only plate-glass on Whittle 
Street. 

“Here’s a friend of mine, ma’am,” said Mr. Dar- 
win, entering. “Isaac L. Yeomens is his name. 
Now, I’ve took a notion.” 

“Pleased to meet Mr. Yeomens,” said Mrs. Vidott 
placidly. “What’s your notion, Mr. Darwin?” 

“Well, Yeomens here, he’s just dropped in from 

Egypt, and some one 
aboard ship stole all his 
cash, so he wants a job. 
Now! See that populace? 
Interested, ain’t it? What 
interests ’em? Isaac L. 
Yeomens interests ’em. 
Yes’m. See that outlay in 
the show window? Does 
it interest the public? It 
don’t. Tell ye what! 
Clean it out. Put Yeo- 
mens in the window. Let 
him roll cigarettes. Let 
+ him smoke, peaceful as a 
pyramid, looking like a 
Sultan that has used the 
same pipe ever since he 
was Pharaoh. Have anew 
sign: ‘Egyptian Tobacco 
Bazaar. Now! With that 
statutory figure outside 









beard like his own, and smoked a pipe five There came upon him a strange that I’ve jus’ livened up, 


feet long. 

“Hooray, there!” exclaimed Mr. Darwin. “Well, 
now! I was clean off about them shoes. I never see 
a pipe like that. How’d you get here, my friend?” 

“By the favor of God,” said the stranger in deep 
tones, “and a ship.” 

“Jus’ so! Well, you come along with me.” 

“T wish coffee,” said the other with the same 
solemnity. 

“Jus’ so. I'll steer you into a cup of that such as 
you never see. Well, now, mate! It’s luck we met, 
ain’t it?” 

“Tt is the will of the All-wise.” 

“Jus’ so. Come, gen’l’men, friend of mine, friend 
of mine!” 

Mr. Darwin took the Egyptian by the arm, and 
pushed his way from the crowd, which followed after 
with some ribaldry, until they came conversing to 

















On the curb stood the incarnation of his own vision 


and Isaac L. Yeomens in 
the window, why, ma’am, 
you'll turn the whole stock over in two weeks? 
What say?” 

“It does sound likely,” said Mrs. Vidott pleas- 
antly. “What a head you have for business, Mr. 
Darwin!” 

“Coffee,” said El Yemen, as one who spoke in the 
name of the prophet. 

“Jus’ so,” said Mr. Darwin. 


illness or distress within 


— EL YEMEN, therefore, sat cushioned on 
the window dais of the Egyptian Tobacco Bazaar, 
rolling cigarettes and looking forth on Whittle Street. 
Whittle Street and its environs came abundantly, 
first to stare, then to purchase, then to sit on the 
edge of the dais and inquire neighborly about Egypt, 
afterward to talk of its own affairs, finally to ask 
advice. In front of the shop, on the left of the 
entrance, stood the wooden Oriental of Mr. Dar- 
win’s creation, his insinuating munificence, with 
alluring gesture and long tobacco pipe, with turned- 
up toes, white turban and striped kaftan, copied 
after El Yemen. 

Business flourished. Never had business So flour- 
ished, even in the best days of Mr. Vidott. 

Widow Vidott was a somewhat large woman, of 
a darkish complexion, slow, affable, calm. She could 
stand for hours leaning on the showcase, above the 
Perfectos, Flora de Cubas, and Deliciosos, listening, 
gazing like one fascinated, hypnotized, at El Yemen 
where he sat rolling cigarettes at leisure. Not so 
Mr. Darwin. 

Mr. Darwin stood by the door and fidgeted. Three 
men, two children, and an elderly woman were gath- 
ered about, or upon the window dais, and El Yemen 
talked of wisdom and how it might be distinguished 
from folly, speaking in this manner: 

“The wise man rejects not the cucumber,” he said, 
“because it is crooked, nor makes clothes for fishes, 
nor pounds water in a mortar, nor digs a well with a 
needle, nor buys wool of a goat, nor expects two hides 
off one cow.” 

“Course he don’t!” said Mr. Darwin snappishly. 
“What’s the use of forty-two cases where he ain’t a 
fool? Ain’t any. What’s the value of all that talk? 
Ain’t any.” 

‘Tell me, Samuel Ibn Ezar,” said El] Yemen, hold 
ing up the cigarette. “What is the value of this?” 

“Fifteen cents a box.” 
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“Which is a penny and a fourth of a penny each. 
By Allah! it is no more. Who will give ten cents to 
smoke it and listen to instruction 2?” 

A lame man with two canes handed him a dime 
and received the cigarette. 

“Tf, O Ibn Ezar,” continued El Yemen, “a ciga- 
rette with wisdom is valued at ten cents, and without 
wisdom is worth but a cent and a quarter, shall J] 
answer, if only to your poor understanding? Shall 
I say that the value of wisdom is eight cents and 
three-fourths of a cent to each cigarette?” 

“Stuff!” said Mr. Darwin fiercely. 

Ishak El Yemen turned to fill his pipe. 

“T knew a man who lived between two mosques 
and did not believe in the prophet,” he said darkly. 
“But he was a Copt.” 

“Fiddle!” said Mr. Darwin. “Rot!” and went 
away in anger. 

Outside he paused to look at the carven figure of 
his handiwork which stood by the doorway. 

“Blamed if he don’t look more like Isaac than 
me,” he reflected. “Favors me in the face some. 
But taking the toot and cymbal now, taking it by 
and large, he looks wonderful like Isaac. Why don’t 
I talk like Ecclesiasticus, or a minor prophet? Ain’t 
I got gifts? I have, too, got gifts. I tell ye, them 
sawed-off remarks of Isaac L.’s don’t come of his 
knowing any more’n me. It comes of his sitting 
down and sawing ’em off.” 

A ray of light flickered through his discontent. 
He smote his palms together and walked down Whit- 
tle Street meditating. 


ND, until the cigarette of agreement was smoked 
to a fragment and the contract complete, so 
long Ishak El Yemen continued and gave instruc- 
tion on the nature of wisdom. Then he became 
silent. It was about the eighth hour, and he medi- 
tated without speech until the ninth hour, while Mrs. 
Vidott sold one silver-mounted tobacco pipe, one 
pound of Superfine Mixture, and three packages of 
cigarette tobacco. And the shop was empty, and 
Mrs. Vidott leaned upon the showease in silence, 
and then said: 
“What do you suppose ails Mr. Darwin?” 
“It is written,” said El Yemen, “that jealousy is 
a live coal in the mouth.” 
“It ought to be,” said Mrs. Vidott. “But Mr. 
Darwin does shilly-shally dreadful. He hints and 
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She stood gazing at El Yemen as he sat rolling cigarettes 


dodges like he was scalded. Ain’t he ever coming to 
the point ?” 

“Tt is written,” said El] Yemen, “that the glances 
of a woman are the end of patience.” 

“They ain’t the end of Mr. Darwin’s. Glances! Why, 
I’ve been staring at you and them silly clothes as if 
you was a new bonnet, and making Mr. Darwin feel 
like hot coals in his mouth, though I will say some 
of the things you get off are real clever. There Mr. 
Darwin stands and fidgets and I’m near wore out.” 


QUE sighed and reflected. 
‘ sey 


don’t know why it is I can’t speak out to 
Mr. Darwin, nor Mr. Darwin can’t speak out. But 
I can speak out to you. Maybe it’s because you’re 
a foreigner.” 

Then Mrs. Vidott went to and fro, and sold a 
hubble-bubble pipe at $4.75 to the grocer at 306 Whit- 
tle Street, to whom El Yemen had explained its 
advantages for meditation, and El Yemen reflected 
within himself. 

“Has He given me wisdom to no use? Ishmeel 
Ibn Ahmed waits in the coffee shop of the Three 
Lamps to know of America. The foolish tourist goes 
by with a white hat and a red book. There is no 
peace like the peace of the Nile.” 
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So they continued until it was the tenth hour, and 
Mrs. Vidott came again, and leaned upon the show- 
case, and said: “I guess you'll have to do some- 
thing.” 

And El Yemen lifted up his voice appealing. 

“Am I a wekeel? Am I a merchant in marriage? 
O Allah! Is it justice? Where is the gold in my 
hand? Have I jasmine flowers in my beard? Is 
my voice the cooing of doves? Is it a fit occupa- 
tion for a hadji?”’ 

“Of course it is,’ said Mrs. Vidott. “But of 
course it ought to be made worth your while.” 

“The purposes of a woman are as the jumping 
of fleas in a bag,” said El Yemen gravely. “Give 
me a writing in my hand for assurance. And 
this shall be the writing: ‘I, by name Jane Ann 
Vidott, take oath that, upon the day and hour 
when Samuel Ibn Ezar Darwin asks 
me in marriage, I will place in the 
hand of Ishak E] Yemen the price of 
one first-class passage by smokestack 
ship to Alexandria, which is in Egypt.’ 
Write this and it shall be well.” 

“Tt looks all right. Ill do that,” 
said Mrs. Vidott, and she did. 

And at length the twilight drew on. 
A woman from Kanaka Alley came 
in to show El Yemen, tearfully, her 
ailing baby, whereby he poked it in 
the stomach with the end of his pipe, 
and the child crowed aloud, and the 
woman smiled and went away. And / 
when it was the third hour of the : 
evening, E] Yemen rose from the dais Mr. Darwin 
and said: “Health be in this house.” 

And Mrs. Vidott paid him his daily wage from the 
till, and said: “Good night, Mr. Yeomens,” and he 
departed to his room, which was over the fourth 
stairway to the west, by number 105 Whittle Street. 


\ R. DARWIN sat at home surrounded by news- 
4 paper supplements, magazines, and comic week- 
lies, industriously clipping, pasting, and meditating. 
All day he sat cross-legged on his bed and recited 
aphorisms. Late in the afternoon he went forth into 
Whittle Street, and walked muttering toward the 
Oriental Bazaar. 

Mrs. Vidott was leaning on the showease listening. 

Ishak El] Yemen sat in the window. And to one 
who smoked a cigarette and carried two canes and 
asked if it were wisdom for a man with no job and 
a game leg to marry, he said: 

“A married man has made his staff into a stake, 
but for him there is pastry in paradise if he does not 
repent of it.” 

Mr. Darwin snorted contempt, and came in, and 
sat himself on the dais, on the opposite side of the 
window, crossed his legs after the manner of El 
Yemen, and fell to smoking with nervous puffs, 

“Will not one born of a cat run after mice?” 
continued El Yemen, “or one born of a mouse 
smell after cheese? There is no end of foolishness, 
but God makes the nest of the blind bird.” 

“Wumph!” said Mr. Darwin, and all eyes were 
turned upon him. 

“Ts it wisdom for a man with a game leg and no 
job to marry?” said Mr. Darwin. “It ain’t! Not 
for her.” 

“Bismillah!” said El Yemen. “O Samuel Ibn Ezar! 
This is wisdom! Does the fig grow on the thistle, 
or the she-ass bring forth camels?” 

“They don’t,” said Mr. Darwin. “Not without 
there’s a graft or a misalliance.” 

“Mercy me!” said Mrs. Vidott. 

“Can a hen grow teeth with tooth-powder?” con- 
tinued Mr. Darwin aggressively. “She can’t. But 
her crop’s full of artificial teeth. What for’d she 
worry? Can a deaf and dumb man use his fingers 
with a German accent? I dunno. ' Confucius nor 
Ben Franklin ain’t never committed ’emselves on the 
point. Can I plug a leak in a ship’s bottom with a 
hole from her engine boiler? I can’t. It don’t fit. 
Can I splice a halliard with a string of bos’n’s pro- 
fanity? Maybe, but it ain’t reliable. Can I rivet a 
nail in a baked potato? I can. But it’s some 
trouble and no value.” 

“Wallah!” exclaimed El Yemen. “O Samuel Ibn 
Ezar! Have you drunk of the wells of Solomon! Is 
it a sudden gift? Or can an empty bag stand up- 
right unless Allah has breathed within? Have you 
prayed the two-and-seventy prayers ¢” 

“T hain’t.” said Mr. Darwin. “But I knew an 
African that prayed the Lord would send a Christ- 
mas turkey to him, but it didn’t come. Then he 
prayed the Lord would send him to a turkey. By 
cum! that prayer was answered.” 


SITAK EL YEMEN did not retort. 
I Mr. Darwin waited, with battle in his eyes, breath 
ing menace, husbanding his ammunition. No one 
uttered anything save monosyllables, or puffs of con- 
testing smoke. The sitters at the feet of wisdom sat 
long, but gave it up at length, and departed one by 
on Mrs. Vidott went back into her sitting-room. 

“Tlarken, Ibn Ezar,” said El Yemen. “The bray- 







sat meditating 


ing of an ass has rhythm and measure, but it is not 
poetry. The fool learns the sayings of the wise by 
memory and repeats them without meditation. His 
mouth is full of understanding and his actions of 
folly. How is it wisdom for a ship’s carpenter to 
take a tobacco shop in marriage? For if a ship’s 
carpenter is foolish, how can he desire that which 
is wise? Or, how shall he attain it? By the com- 
_~. passion of Allah, he may desire wisely, and 
by the advice of the discerning he may attain. 
Otherwise these things may not be.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Darwin. “Well, what 
would that there slippery discerner advise?” 

“Am I a wekeel?” said El Yemen softly. 
“Am I a merchant in marriage? Where is 
the gold in my hand? Have I jas- 
mine flowers in my beard? Is my 
voice the cooing of doves? Is it a 
fit occupation for a hadji?” 

“No, it ain’t,’ said Mr. Darwin. 
“What’s his price?” 

“Give me a writing in my hand for 
assurance,” said El Yemen. “This 
shall be the writing: ‘I, by name 
Samuel Ibn Ezar Darwin, take oath 
that, upon the day and hour when 
Jane Ann Vidott consents and en- 
gages to marriage with me hereafter, 
I will place in the hand of Ishak El 
Yemen the price of one first-class pas- 


f sage by smokestack ship to Alexan- 
dria, which is in Egypt.’ See, Ibn 


Ezar! On the glass above the cigars 
are pencil and paper. Write, and it 
shall be well.” 

“That don’t look so bad; Dll do it,’ said Mr. 
Darwin, and did. 

El Yemen put the paper in his bosom. Mrs. 
Vidott came out from her sitting-room. 

“Tf you two have done quarreling,” she said, “you 
might come in and have supper.” 

She stood behind the showease, regarding them 
across the Perfectos, Flora de Cubas, Deliciosos, 
and Tore de Ponces, so that they came both and 
stood before the showcase. 

“O lady, O Mrs. Vidott!”’ said El Yemen, “read 
this writing by the hand of Ibn Ezar, O moonbeam 
of the full moon.” 

“Here!” cried Mr. Darwin angrily, “what ye 
doing there?” 

“Read this writing, you also, Samuel, son of 
Folly,” said El Yemen. “It is from the hand of 
Mrs. Vidott, who is as the full moon lying in 
still water.” 

Then he passed on into Mrs. Vidott’s sitting-room. 

“By gum!” said Mr. Darwin presently ; “Jane Ann!” 

“Samuel!” 

They shook hands across the showease. But Mrs. 
Vidott was calm. 

“Tsaac’s been occupying himself with wisdom, 
ain’t he?” said Mr. Darwin dryly. “Do we owe 
him one passage or two?” 

“What do you think, Mr. Darwin?” said Mrs. Vidott. 

“Well,” said Mr. Darwin, “my idea would be two.” 

“That’s the wisest thing you’ve said yet, Samuel,” 
said Mrs. Vidott. ‘Come in to supper.” 


f' ALEXANDRIA, in the coffee shop of the 
I Three Lamps, Ishmeel Ibn Ahmed sat looking 
out upon the harbor, and it was about the seventh 
hour. And Ishak El Yemen, whose occupation was 
wisdom, came toward him from the place where 
ships were lying and said: 

“Salaam, O Ibn Ahmed,” and sat him down. 

“Salaam, O Ishak,” said the merchant. 

And they partook of coffee and tobacco with medi- 
tation until it was the eighth hour. And Ishak El 
Yemen lifted up his voice and said: 

“Harken, O Ishmeel Ibn Ahmed. Thus it is in 
America. In America children are born and spread 





They shook hands across the showcase 
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little fingers to the light; also, women weep and 
again take comfort; and after men have asked, ‘What 
is this life?’ they go to their labor forgetting the 
question.” 

“As of old,” murmured Ibn Ahmed, “so for- 
ever!” 

“In America men lay stone on stone and build up- 
ward to assault the heavens, and thereby come no 
nearer paradise.” 
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“As in Babylon,” cried Ibn Ahmed softly, “so in 
Gizeh!” 

“In America men breed inventions as the Nile 
breeds worms; and women have good understanding 
of their own concerns; and those who have in mind 
to marry in that country are easily persuaded to 
do so.” 

“As Solomon perceived it,” said Ibn Ahmed with 
reverence, “so also the prophet!” 
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“In America coffee is made by the boiling of water, 
and tobacco is consumed by fire and the suction of 
the breath. Also, wisdom is not without regard in 
America; if so be, it is set in the forefront of the 
house for merchandise.” 

“As Allah orders the world alike,” said the mer- 
chant, and bowed his head, “so it is!” 

“Such, O Ishmeel,” said El Yemen, “are the nature 
and customs of the Americans.” 


“And All the King’s Men” 


The Great Spectacle in London on the Coronation Day of King George the Fifth 


London, June 26 

N A WAY, England is like a big 

book in which almost every day 

some worthy deed of one of her 
sons or daughters at home or in a far 
distant colony is set down in its pages. 
Because much of this record of 
achievement proves but dull reading 
to the average mind, Great Britain 
fully illustrates it with fancifully col- 
ored pictures. These pictures are 
usually of a king in his royal robes 
opening a parliament, or a 
queen receiving a bouquet at a 
charity bazaar, or a duke in 
tweeds shooting a pheasant, or 
a peeress breaking a champagne 
bottle over the prow of a new 
battleship. That the children 
of the nation may also acquire 
an early interest in this great 
book there are numerous pic- 
tures of a boy crown prince at 










his favorite sport, or of a little. 


girl princess on her pet donkey 
or playing on the lawn of her 
father’s royal country house. There are many 
who care only for the letter-press of this national 
book—even scoff at the pictures, and claim that they 
are wholly unnecessary; but the average English- 
man, as well as the alien, finds much that is divert- 
ing in the daily doings of those picturesque royal- 
ties. When England crowns a king the pictures take 
precedence over everything else, and the book is not 
only extra illustrated but the colors are laid on with 
a lavish brush. 

It must be remembered that the King of Great 
Britain at the time of his coronation assumes no 
power or perquisite that is not his at the 
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convenience. As the fateful days drew near, how- 
ever, and the expected hordes of rich Americans 
failed to appear to buy up the choice seats at from 
ten to thirty guineas a seat, and good places be- 
came a drug on the market, then the patriotism of 
the upper classes surged up tremendously and all 
thoughts of the old home down in the country were 
quickly banished. Not only, indeed, was the cost 
of seats reduced to a price “within the reach of all,” 
but any one who even knew a friend of a friend, 
and did not have to refuse one or more invitations 
to see the processions under the most advantageous 
conditions, was little short of a social pariah. 

Two weeks previous to the coronation London was 
suffering from one of the worst seasons it had 
known in many years. The restaurants and theaters 
and the better class of shops were well-nigh de- 
serted. The only signs of real activity were in the 
building of the grand stands along the streets 
through which the processions were to pass. 


The Indian Princes 


bas first bit of color came with the arrival of the 
- Indian princes. Each one of these beturbaned 
representatives was accompanied by a sleek, well- 
groomed English officer from the Indian service, 
and the two were invariably followed at a respectful 
distance by a swarthy native in khaki, carrying his 
master’s new London-made mackintosh and um- 
brella. These dark-bearded princes were not only 
picturesque, but they gave us hope of other things 
to come. They seemed to be omnipresent, stalking 
the streets in the morning, lolling back in their auto- 


stands, and which heretofore had looked like paths 
through a lumber-yard, suddenly blazed forth in a 
rainbow of colors so brilliant that they seemed to 
flare up to the very skies. 

Kven London was a trifle bewildered when she 
woke up and found her best-beloved streets suddenly 
illuminated by this alarming discord of color. But 
the English are kind to their own, and therefore re- 
joiced that her patriotic decorators had “at last 
struck the barbaric note,” and that, anyhow, every 
Briton was at liberty to decorate his own home or 
shop as he saw fit. 

On nearly every stand there were two placards. 
One was: “A few seats left,” and the other was a 
notice from the Fire Department warning the public 
to use discretion in throwing away matches, and the 
ladies against wearing tulle or dresses of any flimsy 
material, and especially to avoid carrying anything 
made of celluloid. Almost every day the police gave 
out points for sightseers, which were promptly pub- 
lished in the newspapers. To comprehend the sim- 
plicity of these suggestions, yet guarded by a certain 
vagueness, I quote a few herewith: 


Ticket-holders will be allowed ta-cross Westminster 
and Lambeth Bridges ‘as long as practicable.” 

Some Tube stations may be closed. 

Do not attempt to drive a long way on the route. 
Congested traffic may prevent your reaching your des- 
tination. 

Pace of traffic will be regulated by the slowest vehicle. 

A sixty-horsepower motor car will not travel faster 
inside the area than a horsed cab. 

Gates placed in streets converging on the route are 
not intended as barricades to prevent people obtaining 
access to the route. They are put up for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

No gate will be closed unless there is congestion and 
overcrowding in the vicinity. 

Probably many of the gates will remain open 
throughout the day. 





exact moment of the death of his predecessor. 
As the coronation does not usually take 
place until one year after this event, the cere- 
mony therefore becomes something else than 
the assumption of kingly power. It may be 
regarded as a traditional religious rite of 
the deepest significance or as a legitimate 
excuse for a nation to parade before the 
world the extent of her military and naval 
strength; or to the more skeptically inclined 
it may mean a worthy opportunity to the 
British tradesman to add royally, as it were, 
to his bank account. 


A Bit of Pasteboard 
1. . tHOUT the weeks of preparation 


the personal note—that is, if one ignored 
the court circulars in the daily press—was, 
at least to the stranger in London, curiously 
missing. One heard the names George and 
Mary no more frequently than John or Gwen- 
dolyn. Previous to the ceremony the seven 
thousand souls who were privileged to witness 
the actual coronation in Westminster Abbey 
seemed to find their delight in that they 
possessed a bit of pasteboard that some other 
eight millions of souls could not possibly pro- 
cure for love or money, and in the fact that 
after the ceremony was over they would be 
permitted to purchase the chairs on which 
they had spent seven most uncomfortable and 
rather uninteresting hours. As one of the 
lucky seven thousand said to me: “I am un- 
fortunately short-sighted, but if I could have 
seen a hundred yards in a straight line and 
then another hundred yards around a corner, 
I’m sure it would have been most exciting.” 
3ut he was one of the seven thousand. 





Spectators without stand tickets are advised 
to take up positions on the pavement. 

Karly comers who stand in the roadways are 
likely to lose their positions when the troops 
march on to the route at 7.15 a. M. 

No time can be given whea non-ticket-holders 
will be unable to gain admission to the route. 


The Passing Show 


i ies stage for which London’s bizarre 
decorations were to act as a back drop 
became crowded with a suddenness which 
seemed almost magical with the thousands 
of actors who were to take part in the 
big drama. Over sixty thousand of Eng- 
land’s own troops came up to town, and 
added to these were the smartest officers and 
the biggest, finest-made men from the ranks 
of every one of Great Britain’s colonies scat- 
tered all over the globe. The special ainbas- 
sadors and the visiting royalties, many of 
whom had been enjoying the sights of the 
town in humble taxicabs, suddenly appeared 
in state carriages with their coachmen in 
flaming scarlet coats. From the green lawns 
of the parks there grew up overnight great 
camps of thousands of gray tents and hob- 
bled horses. These, with the massive, omi- 


nous-looking barriers, built across the streets 
leading to the route of the procession. strongly 
suggested a town under siege. Th2 results 


of the preparations of the past yea: had de- 
veloped, and the general scheme of the cele- 
bration was, with a most dramatic sudden 
ness, unrolled before the eyes of the vast 
waiting audience. It was like the lightning 
sketch artist in vaudeville who with one 
stroke of his erayon turns a hundred mean- 








Those who were to take part in the proces- 
sion in the Abbey at least those whom I met 


—conversed very much like amateur actors, 

and regarded the ceremony only as an entertainment, 
especially promote d to show off the partici lar raiment 
to which their offici | position entitled them. Those 
who were not bidden to the crowning and had coun- 
try homes to go to protested that nothing could pos 


sibly detain them in town, and that they would se« 


the street processions later on at the moving-picture 


houses at a much less expenditure of money and 





mobiles in Hyde Park in the afternoon, and at night 
in the theaters smiling genially from the boxes, and 
showing their glistening white teeth to the pretty 
chorus girls at the Adelphi and the Gaiety, and 
wherever female loveliness appeared most rampant. 

It was just four days before the coronation when 
London began to illustrate in five colors. The 
streets, lined on both sides with towering grand 


ingless lines into a perfect face. London 
found herself surrounding a great illuminated 
and carefully walled amusement park into 
which for two days the people of the town and all of 
its visitors were expected to crowd themselves. It 
if a Luna Park, many mile in circumference, 
had grown up overnight in New York with Broad 
way and Forty second Street as its e nter. Picea 
dilly and Bond Street were crowded so that progress 


beyond a snail’s pace became well-righ an impossi 
bility; lines of carriages and automobiles blocked 
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the streets for hours, and everywhere within the 
limits of the little pleasure city, although with its 
gates still open, there was a pictorial riot of many- 
colored flags and garlands and glittering uniforms 
and the ceaseless rumble of marching troops and end- 
less trattic. 

The morning of the day of the coronation dawned 
most ominously, with fat, gray clouds drifting lazily 
across leaden skies. Fearful of crowded streets and 
the dreaded barriers, those who had=places in the 
grand stands started as early as five and six o’clock 
for the scene of action. The seven thousand who 
had places in the Abbey had to be in their seats by 
nine o’clock, and they, too, were early on their way. 
But the Englishman loves his sleep and a great deal 
of it, and so the masses who later were to.line the 
sidewalks and to see a crowned king, but not a king 
crowned, remained in their beds, and left the route 
of march to the soldiers and the happy owners of seats. 


The American Spectators 
JY NINE o’clock a goodly crowd had collected at 


the corner of Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, 
which was one of the best points of vantage on the 
entire route. Although the procession was not to 
pass for six hours, every seat in every stand was filled 
by Englishmen in morning coats and silk hats, and 
Englisihwomen in filmy dresses and gorgeously 
plumed hats, and an occasional American man in 
a short coat.and a straw hat, and his women folk 
in old felt hats and mackintoshes. Also the Ameri- 
eans carried every known kind of camera. And 
the drizzling rain descended on all alike. As far as 
the eye could see, the roadways in every direction 
were lined with scarlet troops, the men standing at 
ease, the gaily golden-laced officers mounted, and 
gathered in little groups, apparently very much bored, 
and probably discussing the dinner or the ball of the 
night before. The crowd on the sidewalks stood 
about listlessly, and stared idly at the soldiers and 
the swells until a policeman asked them to please 
keep moving, and when they moved on he said: 
“Thank you.” 

There were many points of vantage from which 
one could see the procession to and from the Abbey, 
and no two view-points were exactly the same, but 
the rules of the game, as laid down by the Earl 
Marshal, were that each spectator should see it from 
one angle and one 
angle only. The 
spectator paid his 
money and_ took 
his choice, and 
the police saw to 
it that he stuck 
to his choice. At 
least from a pic- 
torial point of 
view one of the 
best stands was 
that at the foot 
of Constitution 
Hill. Back of it 
were the beauti- 
ful gardens and 
the gray - black 
walls of Bucking- 
ham Palace. To the right the big plaza of the 
Victoria Memorial, at the end of the Mall. Just in 
front of us Constitution Hill, a broad roadway more 
than half a mile in length, and shadowed its full 
extent by great spreading trees, and it was down 
this bowered path that the procession must pass to 
reach the palace. Across the road the sloping lawns 
of Green Park—a wire fence holding back half a 
dozen rows of loyal, patient sightseers. For three 
hours we sat watching the broad roadway before us 
—a kaleidoscope of many hundreds of volunteers in 
khaki, Canadian Boy Seouts, bands of Highlanders 
parading up and down with their shrill bagpipes, 
mounted officers and officers on foot in wonderful 
uniforms of scarlet and gold and blue 
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The Prince of Wa'es and Princess Mary 
In their Coronation Day robes 


clogged with his mourners, how thousands of women 
were carried fainting from the impassable highways 
to the hospitals. With a vast un-British display of 
sentiment they spoke of his favorite horse and the 
pet dog that followed his beloved remains. From a 
long way off there came the boom of a cannon, and 
we knew that a new king had been crowned. <A 
voung officer sitting directly in front of me turned 
to the girl next him and smiled cheerfully. “Well,” 
he said, “he’s got it on.” Then he and the girl and 
the rest of the people on the grand stand turned 
their attention to a band of bare-legged, burly bag- 
pipers who came swinging down the hill. 


A Royal Conflict 
if WAS more than an hour later when the dull 
be 


ming sound of many cannons told us that the 
King and Queen had left the Abbey and had started 
on their return to the palace.. It was at this moment 
that I saw that great throng show the first human 
note. In a window of the palace, just back of us, 
Prince John, who was too young to attend the serv- 
ices in the Abbey, had been brought by his nurse 
to see his father for the first and last time wear 
the great crown. The window was protected by bars, 
so that Prince John could not fall out, which, so far 
as I could tell, seemed to be his chief ambition in 
life. He wore a light blue suit, and he had very yel- 
low curls and bare legs, and, as befitted his high sta- 
tion, his little hands were encased in white kid gloves, 
The nurse put a green silk cushion on a table which 
she placed before the window, but before Prince John 
could settle himself another little prince, who was 
visiting at the palace, dressed in a white duck sailor 
suit, pushed his royal host away and appropriated the 
cushion for his own use. Whereupon Prince John, 
with perhaps more spirit than hospitality, tumbled 
his royal visitor off the cushion, and a fearful battle 
eusued. In the midst of the conflict a little princess 


in a stiff white dress and bare legs and a great bow 
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of blue ribbon stuck in her blond curls, sat down on 
the green silk cushion, and Prince John and his an- 
tagonist, with rare gallantry, broke away and con- 
tented themselves by sitting on either side of the 
princess and hanging on to the iron bars. The 
crowd in the stand, completely charmed, waved 
their greetings to Prince John, and he in turn beat 
his little white-gloved hands on the window-pane 
and blew innumerable kisses to his devoted sub- 
jects. Whatever may have been the attitude toward 
Xing George up to this time, there was no question 
as to their affection for his youngest son. 

When we looked back, we found the roadway be- 
fore us had suddenly cleared. The kaleidoscope 
had resolved itself into long lines of rigid soldiers. 
rom a great distance we could hear the cheers for 
the new-crowned King rolling across the park. The 
plaza about the Victoria Memorial was a great circle of 
scarlet and white uniforms, and back of these, banks 
of blossoming plants and rows of hundreds of nurses 
from the hospitals in their red and gray cloaks. 


A Beautiful Spectacle 


— gardens were empty now, and the great stone 

courtyard of the palace deserted save for the 
servants in their golden liveries waiting for the 
homecoming of the master. Half a dozen officers in 
their brilliant scarlet plumage, mounted on sleek 
horses, rode slowly up the broad, clear roadway to 
greet the oncoming cavaleade. We saw first nearly 
at the top of Constitution Hill, at least half a mile 
away, the red and gold coats of the Guards’ band. 
Behind the band came a company of the Royal Horse 
Guards, their steel breastplates and sabers flashing 
in the now brilliant morning light, and their brass 
and steel helmets moving slowly toward us in long, 
undulating lines. 

After them the light that filtered through the 
heavy foliage fell on a line of trumpeters that 
stretched clear across the road, and each trumpeter 
was clad from head to foot in cloth of gold; and 
then the King’s barge master and his twelve water- 
men, all in brilliant searlet. Back of these four state 
carriages, of black and gold,.carrying the officers of 
the household. Then the Indian orderly officers 
and the King’s aides-de-camp from every branch of 
the military service—Lord Roberts, Lord Grenfell, 
and Sir Evelyn Wood, riding abreast—the Yeomen 
of the Guard, not as 
we see them at the 
Tower, but in bril- 
liant searlet and 
gold; behind them 
the equerries and 
the King’s three 
honorary Indian 
aides -de-camp, in 
uniforms that 
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sparkled and shim- oe Me 
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wonderful mass of 
flaming scarlet and 
glittering gold; then ' 
an escort of colonial i) 
cavalry, followed by 
another furnished by 
officers of Indian 
cavalry, their uniforms a rainbow of a hundred bril- 
liant hues; after them the second division of the 
Sovereign’s escort. It was the sight of this second 
band of the Horse Guards that seemed to give the 
warning of the King’s approach, for in an instant 
every man and woman of the thousands that lined 
the roadway were on their feet and cheering like 
undergraduates at a football match. I do not know 
whether they were cheering King George and Queen 
Mary or the King and Queen of England, but I do 
know that it was almost inconceivable that this was 
the same indifferent, stodgy crowd with which ] 
had spent the last three hours in almost complete 
silence and apparently great boredom. 











and green and gray and white and 
black. Just back of us, in the palace 
gardens, Indian princes, in their full 
regalia of many-colored silks and jew- 
eled turbans, sat under the broad trees, 
smoking cigarettes and waiting for the 
coming of the crowned king. Those 
about us chatted at great intervals or 
read newspapers, or knitted, or ate 
sandwiches or beef pills, and spoke ot 
everything but George and Mary. A 
mile away a king and queen were being 
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Through the bower of leaves we could 
see how the glint of the King’s chariot, 
its great golden body swinging lazily 
behind the eight cream horses. It was 
indeed very much like a glimpse of 
fairy-land, strangely out of date in this 
day of motor ears and in the most 
modern of all cities, and yet it seemed 
the only logical climax to the glitter of 
the troops and the pink and violet and 
heliotrope uniforms ot the Indian 
princes and the searlet watermen and 
the gold-elad trumpeters that had pre 
ceded it. Through a lane of thousands 








crowned—two good young people (you 
had been told many times since reach- 
ing London) who were doing their best 
and should be encouraged. And then 
in the next breath you had also been 
told of the last great celebration the 
funeral of King Edward—King Ed 
ward the Peace maker, the man of red 
blood, the diplomat, the first gentleman 
of England, the beloved of the prince 
and thi pauper Ilow at the time of 
hi funeral the street wert completely 


Some of the Indian princes who lent color to the show 


of motionless soldiers presenting arms, 
the silken flags dropping to the dust in 
royal salute, and back of these two 
solid banks of cheering, shrieking hu 
manity, waving their handkerchiefs in 
a continuous white cloud, the big coach, 
led by the eight cream horses and the 
twelve scarlet and golden clad postil 
ions, swung slowly on its ws Behind 
the glass covering of ft mbering 
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The Sailor’s Side 


The First of Two Articles Discussing the Disappearance of American Ships from the High Seas 


@. Special timeliness is given to this article by 
the recent sailors’ strikes at New York, Liverpool, 
and Amsterdam. The article was prepared when a 
sailors’ international strike was being threatened, 
but iw explains conditions which brought about 
the recent strikes, some of which are still unsettled. 


VERY one knows that it is quite possible to 
sail all the way round South America, from 
Rio down to chilly Punta Arenas and from 
Punta Arenas up to Panama, and never see a ship 
flying the American flag. You will see big Royal 
Mail boats, with Englishmen and their wives and 
sisters taking tea and ices and reading popular novels 
in the Colonial Edition on the shady side of the 
deck; you will see Messageries Maritimes boats, 
loaded with automobiles and music-hall artistes and 
champagne; you will see liners from Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, and always, as in all the seven seas, the 
dingy, busy British tramp; you will even see the 
rising sun of Japan pushing back across the Western 
ocean toward Chile and Peru, but never, like enough, 
the Stars and Stripes. 

On our Pacific side big Japanese liners lie at the 
San Francisco wharfs, and if, some quiet mid-week 
morning, you visit one of the Pacific Mail boats— 
which fly our flag—you will walk from the gang- 
plank through a row of pie-gow and chuck-a-luck 
tables, with which the genial Chinese crew—not al- 
lowed to land on American soil—while away their 
time and pick up a bit of the visitors’ money. 





Our Desertion of the Sea 


ND very good sailors they make, too—obedient, 
reliable, cheap—even to be preferred to the 
more turbulent white men—unless perhaps in that 
critical moment after the collision when there is a 
rush for the overcrowded boats; unless you have a 
little prejudice in favor of training American sailors 
for our own navy instead of training, under our flag, 
sailors to man the fighting ships of China and Japan. 
On our Atlantic side, along the New York water- 
front, for instance, you will bump into Scandi- 
navians and Spaniards and Irishmen, and even the 
American citizens shipped on the American Line 
boats—which gets a subvention and must have at 
least half its crews Americans—are likely to have a 
Cockney accent and 


By ARTHUR RUHI 


owners, ship-builders, railroad men, and the sailors 
themselves. There are 1,481 pages of it—suggestions 
as to what should be done. Subsidy bills of various 
sorts have been partially passed. Yet a solution 
seems no nearer than ever, and every little while 
some new person comes back from a foreign trip to 
write a letter to his newspaper as if the subject were 
altogether new. It is not merely a question of cheap 
transportation, of meeting for- 


the union formed at that time. He was soon elected 
its secretary, and he has held that office ever since, 
and worked and agitated continuously for improving 
the conditions of sailors all over the world. It is 
Furuseth’s dream to build up an international union 
—to gather up these polyglot men-without-a-country 
into one great brotherhood. He would organize labor 
on the high seas as it is organized on land—and, 
indeed, the Pacific Coast seamen come nearer to such 
an organization than any other sailors in America. 
Andrew Furuseth looks about fifty years old, a tall, 











eign competition; it is also a 





question of men. Even if we had | 
our proper proportion of deep-sea 
shipping, could we get Americans 
to serve on them as sailors—liv- 
ing in crowded forecastles, eating 
sailor’s food, and getting only half 
or a third as much as they might 
earn on shore? 

The sailor agitators will tell you 
that American boys won’t go to 
sea because they “don’t want to 
be slaves.” In ‘“Pearson’s” last 
November was the first of the 
series of articles written from 
this point of view, and beginning: 
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wear British neck-scarfs =: 


and green plaidcaps. A_ |’ * 
real American as he is * t2 
known in Vermont or = : 


Wisconsin, or on the 
steelwork of near-by 
skyscrapers, stands out 
among them as if he 
were bathed in a spot- 
light. 

In the trade between 
Europe and the United 
States not a_ single 93 
American vessel goes — 
regularly to and from 
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Germany, Russia, Swe- Ke — 




















ay | : ““Hello, Henry, I 
iE am going to leave 
you to-day. I’ve 


sold my carcass 
again! his re- 
mark by a big 
sailor to a friend 
on the San Fran- 
cisco water-front,” 














den, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Greece, 
or Turkey. Of twelve hundred ships carrying grain 
out of New York in a recent year only seven flew 
the American flag. 

Gone they certainly are—ships and men—gone as 
surely as spinning-wheels and stage-coaches. Our 
splendid clipper-ships that used to show their heels 
to everything that sailed, in the long runs from 
Hongkong to New York or San Francisco, are dis 
masted and turned into towing barges; the New Eng- 
land wharfs are rotting away and covered with moss. 
The days when Yankee skippers sailed out to every 
port in the world, when a thrifty man built a ship, 
and went to trading up and down the seven seas as 
naturally as he might start a little factory nowadays; 
when boys ran away to sea, when likely young fel 
lows game down from college to ship-owners, like the 
Sewalls of Bath, to ship as common seamen, and 
work their way up (knowing that there was a fair 
chance of their having a ship of their own some day) 
—all that is gone. 

A vast amount has been spoken and written about 
this “decline of our merchant marine.” In the Con- 
gressional Library there are some 2,000 books and 
pamphlets, each furnishing the only true and proper 
solution of the problem. A few years ago a commis- 
sion appointed by President Roosevelt held hearings 
in the Atlantic cities, along the Pacific. Great Lakes, 
and the Gulf, and received testimony from ship- 
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A Brooklyn sailors’ home which lodges 100 sailors at a nominal cost call this extreme, 


and so it is. Yet 
there is a certain amount of fact and a good deal 
of real feeling beneath it. 

For shipping has gone the way of other industries. 
It is no longer a human adventure for the every-day 
unaided man. It is a financial adventure for large 
aggregations of capital. The disappearance of our flag 
from the seas is inextricably bound up with the same 
causes which have pushed our railroads over 200,000 
miles of the continent. A ship is a floating railroad, 
factory, hotel, city in miniature. It has changed 
completely with steel and steam. Except in a lim- 
ited sense, a steamship sailor is not a sailor. He is 
a chambermaid, fireman, a day laborer at sea without 
the landsman’s wages, his vote, or his union. 


What the Sailors Say 


| OWN on San Francisco’s water-front, a stone’s 

throw from the Market Street Ferry and look- 
ing out on the bay, is the headquarters of the sailors’ 
union of the Pacific. Here almost any day—unless 
there is a sailormen’s convention in Copenhagen or 
a bill affecting sailors about to be introduced in 
Washington—smoking a pipe in a bare little office 
just off the reading-room, you will find Andrew 
Furuseth. 

Furuseth was originally a Norwegian sailor. He 
went to sea when he wa nineteen, came up to 
San Francisco from Calcutta in 1884, and joined 





The Seamen's Church Institute 


Through a free shipping bu- 
reau which ships between two 
and three thousand seamen 
every year, this institution 
has done a great work in free- 
ing sailors from the robbery of 
boarding-housecrimps. ‘The 
Breakwater” is run in con- 
nection with the Seamen’s 
Church Institute. It has ac- 
commodations for about one 
hundred sailors at a price 
much less than that of the or- 
dinary boarding-house. The 
institute also acts as banker 
for sailors’ savings. It is now 
building a new home on New 
York’s East River water- 
front which will cost $700,000 


One of the Pacific Mail ships which fly the American flag but carry Chinese crews 


gaunt, ascetic-appearing man with a keen glance at 
once sensitive and suspicious and talk always edged 
with an acrid and penetrating irony. It is the irony 
of the zealot, the idealist—the shield thrown up 
against a world of power and success, which seems 
to be fighting his dream. 


Furuseth—the Sailors’ Leader 
I FE REMINDS one of some character of Ibsen’s 


—with whose plays, by the way, he is thor- 
oughly familiar. The first time I met him we fell 
to talking of the undermanning of ships and the 
insufficiency of life-boats and drills. 

“And so,” he said, with a slight accent, “if the 
vessel goes down, twenty-five per cent of her passen- 
gers are certified to drown.” I suggested life-pre- 
servers. “Yes,” he assented, with a quiet rasp which 
reminded one of the sound heavy-laden wheels make 
in dry snow. “Yes, they will keep you up—long 
enough, perhaps, so as to give the gulls time to pick 
out your eyes.” 

As Furuseth talks and pulls on his pipe the parch- 
ment-like skin about his mouth draws into a multi- 
tude of tiny wrinkles, like a purse, and his eyes flash 
a signal of suspicion the instant his personal life or 
affairs are approached. Everything for the cause, 
nothing for Furuseth, has been his watchword, and 
he has lived up to it. He has declined nominations 
for office for fear of getting out of touch with the 
every-day sailormen. As secretary of the union and 
general propagandist he has never taken more than 
the wages of sailors at sea, and he lives—few know 
just where—in a little room with scarcely more than 
the regular forecastle comforts. If he can help it he 
won’t even allow his picture to be taken. 

Once, during some labor troubles in San Francisco, 
a wealthy man of the other side, frankly puzzled at 
his neglect of the main chance, said to him: “Took 
here, Furuseth, I swear IT can’t make you out! What 


have you got inside of you anyway?” “Nothing that 
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would interest you,” said Furuseth. Once he was 
threatened with arrest and imprisonment. ‘They 
can’t put me in narrower quarters than I have always 
lived in,” said Furuseth, “nor give me any plainer 
food—nor make me any lonelier than I am now.” 

He has never married, although one of the things 
he speaks most persuasively of is the sailor’s inabil- 
ity to marry and decently support a family, so enor- 
mously has the standard of living on land inereased 
in comparison with that of the ordinary sailor at sea. 

A strange and interesting man—chained to the 
idea for which he works, cold to men while on fire 
for man, embittered against the society for part of 
which he is devoting all his love and life. That he 
does not always see clearly and thoroughly, he showed 
at a Cooper Union meeting in New York, when 
accepting without question, apparently, the state- 
ments of Socialist agitators—he attacked the men 
and work of the Seamen’s Church Institute and 
the Seamen’s Christian Association; work backed 
by men of wealth, to be sure, and no more settling 
the sailor’s problem than settlement houses abolish 
poverty, yet admirable and effective in helping to 
abolish crimps and boarding-house sharks, and giv- 
ing sailors a chance to ship without signing away their 
wages, and in general reaching them a helping hand. 
Yet no one, not even those he has attacked, doubt 
his sincerity. And you can not see any man giving 
up his life for an idea without paying some attention 
to what he says. 

When Furuseth and his friends “raise their 
manacled hands in a humble supplication,” as they 
picturesquely expressed themselves in a petition pre- 
sented to Congress by Senator La Follette, ‘and pray 
that the nations issue a decree of emancipation and 
restore us our rights as brother men,” they refer. for 
example, to the statute which permits the imprison- 
ment of sailors deserting in a foreign port, and 
directs our consuls to apprehend such deserters and 
deliver them back to their captain—‘a survival,” as 
Furuseth puts it, “of the odi- 
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The sailors—assuming that Furuseth is their spokes- 
man—demand that they be protected from the extra 
hazards to themselves and the ship which follow over- 
work and undermanning. They demand “watch and 
watch” at sea, and laws similar to those already 
passed by Germany, Norway, and Sweden, prohibit- 
ing unnecessary work on Sundays and_ holidays. 
Germany has laws providing for old age and widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions, to be paid from a fund con- 
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Making Up on Shore for Discomforts at Sea 











The swimming-pool in the building of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society on the North River, New York 


tributed in equal parts by ship-owners and seamen; 
for an accident compensation paid from a fund 
provided by the ship-owners alone; for the hours 
of labor in harbors or roadsteads (10 hours daily. 
8S hours in the tropics, time employed on watch 
reckoned as working time) and pay for overtime 

on all of which subjects we have no laws at all. 

Our ship-owners have testified over and over again 
that they can not compete with foreign nations be 
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which gradually becomes pleasing even to strong, 
well-balanced men. Sailors of Chinese blood 
may be had in Hongkong in practically unlimited 
numbers at $15 Mexican per month, and firemen 
or stokers at $18 per month, Mexican. This means 
$7.50 and $9 in gold.” 

Whether or not these crews are satisfactory, the 
result, as far as discouraging American sailors is 
concerned, is obvious. 

Other changes urged by the sailors include im- 
provements in the food enlarging fore- 
castles so that every sailor shall have not less than 
sixteen square feet of space and one hundred cubic 
feet (the standard established in 1898. Previous 
to that time the prescription was seventy-two cubic 
feet—“too large,” as it was described, “for a coftin, 
but too small for a grave”); abolition of allotment 
to “original creditor,” that is to say, boarding-master 
or crimp, as has already been done in the coastwise 
trade; and measures giving sailors the right to have 
the vessel inspected in foreign ports when the ma- 
jority of the crew demand it. 

Quite naturally the adaptation of the man to the 
machine proceeds more slowly at sea. The sea’s re- 
moteness and its special hazards necessarily tend to 
keep unchanged the old iron rule of master and slave. 
And to a certain extent this must always be. The sea 
is always waiting there, hungry and treacherous— 
there must be discipline, there must be a head. 

At the same time it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that at least a part of that good housekeeping 
which has done so much for city tenements could 
be applied to firerooms and forecastles. Go down 
into the bowels of the ship and look at that long, 
harrow tunnel in which the screw-shaft revolves. 
It is only a piece of steel, but (if the ship is an 
Atlantic greyhound) it lives in a nice white room, 
all enameled paint and polished steel and brass, as 
spotless almost as a bedroom in a hospital. 

The shaft is important, and it deserves good treat- 

ment, but it has neither eyes 


scale ; 








ous ancient idea that one man 





“an have property in another.” 

Imprisonment for desertion 
has been prohibited in the 
coastwise trade since 189s. 
That the captain should have 
some such hold over his men 
in remote foreign ports—an | 
idea that at once oceurs to 
the average person—Furuseth | 
will deny. 


The Sailor Who Deserts 


rTITERE is no port, he says, 

in these days, in which the 
sailor would desert where the 
captain could not easily fill his 
place. The sailor should be lia- 
ble for damages for breaking 
his civil contract, but not he 
compelled against his will to 
continue in the personal serv- 
ice of his master. The testi- 
mony on this subject before 
President Roosevelt’s Merean 
tile Commission was very in- 
teresting. A number of sailor 
witnesses were asked if they 
thought it just that the cap- 





































hor ears hor nose nor nerves, 
La and it probably doesn’t care so 
very much about polished brass 
or white paint. Just across the 
steel partition at the further 
|} side of the engine-room (the 
| latter is a splendid abode of 
chained and driven steam, and 
the smart young assistant engi- 
neer, in his spotless white ducks, 
speaks patronizingly of Kip- 
ling’s knowledge of machinery 
in “MeAndrews’ Ilymn’’) is the 
inferno where the stokers and 
coal-passers work. They are the 
men who keep up the fires which 
make the steam which makes 
the shaft go—so they are im- 
portant too. 
They work in three gangs— 
four hours at the fires, eight 
hours off duty. The work is 























tain should be held to his con 





tract while the sailor might 
violate his. Although not quite 
able to dispose of this dilemma, 
most of the witnesses stuck to 
their notion that somehow or 
other a sailor, like a land laborer, ought to be able 
to demand his pay and stop work when he wanted t: 

As a matter of fact, there is very little imprison 
ment for desertion in foreign ports. Other men 
may, as Furuseth says, nearly always be obtained, 
and the master is much more likely to be tempted to 
drive sailors to desert, and thus save their forfeited 
wages, than he is to pursue them after desertion. 
This is especially tempting in ports where the ship 
is to lie some time taking on or discharging cargo— 
work done, generally, by another crew. 


The Half-way Port and the Water-front Shark 


pees our law provides that a sailor shall be 
ol. entitled to receive half the wages due him at a 
foreign port where the ship touches to handle carg« 
“unless the contrary is expressly stipulated in the 
contract.” The simple-minded seaman does not 
notice the insertion of this stipulation in the ship’s 
probably would not protest if he did 
going ashore penniless in a foreign port, promptl) 
falls into the hands of water-front sharks, who lend 


“Probably 75 per 
cent of the men work- 
ing on skyscrapers 
were once sailors” 


articles and, 


him money, get him drunk, and then collect an ad 
allotment from his future wages for shipping 
him again. Some of our consuls have reported that 
this right to refuse the sailor his wages was a main 
Furuseth would 


Vance 


cause of desertion in their ports. 
make payment compulsory. The master’s argument 
is, of course, that if you send Jack ashore with 
money, that’s the last of him. 
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Letter-box at the Seamen’s Christian Association, New York 


cause of the increased cost of running a ship under 
our flag. The Oriental is an added difticulty. Other 
nations in the Oriental trade employ Orientals and 
naturally, they say, we must. 

“Chinese sailors.” said Furuseth in testifying 
before a Senate committee on immigration, “are 
as a rule docile and attentive, Chey do not criti 
cize among themselves any orders given, and if 
they do it is hot nice rstood Phe VY Vie ld that ready 
obedience to, and apparent respect for, superiors 





Writing-room at the Seamen's Friend Socicty 


The men crawl up from 
their fiery caverns, dripping with sweat, and tum 


hard and very fatiguing. 


ble into bunks, set one above another and erowded 
into a room thicker than the bunks in a Bowery 
lodging-house. There are port-holes to be sure, but 
the men are ignorant: they naturally shrink from 


the cold, a 
generally keep the 
In effect thev sle p in a cellar. 


d even when the weather allows it they 


place hermetically sealed. 
‘| he ship’s officers 


vill point out with justifiable pride the separat 
mess-room in the old-fashioned forecastles men 
slept, ate, and washed their clothes often in the 
same room—and the bathroom with its one well- 
rusted iron tub which no fireman by any stretch of 
the imagination would ever be likely to use. Men 
fagged and blackened as stokers are do not wait in 
line for a bathtub. They wash standing up from a 
pail or tub and tumble into their bunks. Now, I 
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shall not attempt to say what ought to be done here 
because 1 am not a marine architect nor a ship cap- 
tain, but I think it not unreasonable to suggest that 
somehow, by some sort of enlightened housekeeping, 
the benefits of cleanliness and agreeable surround- 
ings be a little more evenly divided between the 
shaft which doesn’t care about such things tremen- 
dously and the human beings who might care a 
great deal. 

Why couldn’t the messroom get a coat of white 
enamel paint or the bathroom be made to look a little 
less like the inside of a rusted and long-abandoned 
steam-boiler? “My dear fellow,” the ship’s officers 
will tell you, “these chaps like to be dirty. They 
don’t know anything else.” It’s just as it was with 
the old rear tenements. People preferred them— 
they put coal in the bathtubs and loved to live with- 
out light or air. But the Tenement House Commis- 
sion got to work nevertheless, and the rear tenements 
with their inside rooms are going or gone. 


The Sailors’ Food 


N THE old sailing days American ships had a 
great reputation for their food—the discipline was 
hard, but the grub was good. Most witnesses agree 
that to-day our food scale is superior to that on other 
ships. My personal experience with sailors’ fare has 
been confined to the food on a harbor tug, which is 
magnificent, not to say overpowering, and that on a 
North Atlantie cattle-ship, which was insufficient and 
atrocious. Cattle-boat “stiffs” are scarcely more than 
deep-sea hoboes, and no frills are allowed them. 
Nevertheless they are supposed to get the sailors’ 
regular fare. 
We were knocked up at four a. M., and for three 


Collier’s 


of eye-opener, worked at top speed carrying, breaking 
open, and shaking up baled hay and watering cattle. 
Kach steer was watered from a bucket, and three of 
us thus took care of over a hundred cattle. It was 
hard work, at a trying time of day, and the gang 
were hollow and panting when they got their hard- 
tack, “scouse,” and the decoction called coffee. 


**Scouse’’ and Salt-Horse 


TOW “scouse” can be anything from a fairly pala- 
table and quite nourishing hash to a mess of 
warm water and melted grease with a few shreds of 
salt-horse and potato. The latter was the kind served 
to us. It was brought in a large rusty pail, the pail 
set on the forecastle table, and into it we dipped our 
tin cups. A two or three inch layer of melted 
grease floated and glistened on top. The hard-tack 
was kept in an open box under one of the bunks, and 
it absorbed, and became saturated with, the fore- 
eastle smell, which in itself could be cut with a knife. 
The regular c2ttlemen broke their .ard-tack into the 
mess, stirred in some vinegar, and, I dare say, 
achieved a combination of fats, proteids, and acid 
chemically sufficiently nourishing. But it was not the 
sort of food calculated to allure any self-respecting 
ditch-digger to a life on the ocean wave. 

No talk about slavery, however, is needed to ex- 
plain why American boys do not go to sea. They do 
not go—for one thing—for the same reason that 
American capital is not going into ships for the for- 
eign trade. They can do better on land. The intelli- 
gent middle-class English boys who ship as appren- 
tices in the hone of becoming officers later on could 
not tind on land anything like the chances which the 
corresponding class of American boys find in rail- 
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The fact that we have no ships is, of course, some- 
thing, but the fact that the sea has changed, that 
conditions there are not such as to attract ambitious 
boys, is much more. “When I first went to sea,” says 
luruseth, “the wage of the Norwegian sailor in pur- 
chasing power was such that he was really better off 
than the ordinary mechanic on shore. On the 
average now the sailor goes from port to port looking 
for some other occupation, Ile becomes a bridge- 
builder, or an architectural ironworker preferably. 
I suppose that seventy-five per cent of the men who 
work at architectural ironwork in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Chicago are sailors. He finds 
that architectural ironworkers get $3.50 a day, and he 
says: ‘Good-by, sea; I am done with you.’ ” 

Meanwhile we can not escape the fact that sailors 
are needed to man our warships, however we may get 
along in trade. The soul of a ship is its men, and, 
other things being equal—and money ean buy just 
as good dreadnoughts for Brazil or China as for 
us—the machinery will win which has the best men 
to run it. We may train up sailors at great expense 
for the navy, but we can not hope to train enough 
to man transports too. 


In Case of War 


JTF ONLY to supply transports for use in war 

time, we need a merchant marine. Compared to 
the sailors’ side of the question—a social one not 
differing vitally from similar questions ashore 
the shipping side of the question is blind and vastly 
complicated. 

Various solutions of it have been worked out, each 
of which has its enthusiastic supporters. Their 
various arguments will be summarized and dis- 








hours, without so much as a cup of coffee by way 


roading or manufacturing. 


cussed in the next article. 


A Promoter of Civilization 


The Nebraska Farmer’s Wife Who Began by Making a Budget and Became a Social Missionary 


N THE hither edge of Nebraska, surrounded by 

German and Norwegian immigrants, live an Amer- 

ican farmer and his wife, who are running their 
farm on the same business methods by which the city 
of New York conducts its affairs. That is, at the begin- 
ning of each year they arrange a budget of their expenses, 
determining beforehand not only how their income is to 
be spent, but just what that income must be. 

David and Elizabeth Eaton began their housekeep- 
ing with no more definite plan than to work hard, 
spend little, and pay off the mortgage on their farm as 
soon as they could. It was only after their second child 
was born that Mrs. Eaton got a clear view of their 
position. 

“As I lay looking at Enid’s little soft head on the 
pillow beside me,” she said, “I saw her grown up to a 
slender girl, and I thought of the pretty clothes I would 
give her and the good times she should have. I was 
just wavering between sending her to Vassar or Wellesley, 
when I happened to ask myself how I knew what we 
would be able to do when she was eighteen, or ten, or 
what indeed we were able to do at that very moment. 
Wasn’t it just as probable that I should have to put my 
daughter out to service as that I could send her to col- 
lege? So far David and I had just been happy and 
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“ Just wavering between Vassar or Wellesley’ 
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But this budget only shows how Mrs. Eaton plans to 
spend her income after she gets it. [low does she jack 
their income up to the $2,000 point? Ilow does she 
keep it there? 

She and David had brought from Pennsylvania the 
old hit-or-miss method of farming. They raised a little 
of everything on general principles, and their income 
fluttered irresponsibly between $1,000 and $1,500 a year, 
the sport of the weather, the bug, and the market. ‘To 
give Mrs. Eaton what her budget called for they had 
to have another thousand a year assured them, and they 
turned to the hen for help. 

Eggs are easy to market, as every unfortunate con- 
sumer knows. There doesn’t have to be any rapid transit 
from hen to omelet—it is simply a question of producing 
Klizabeth Katon plunged into Government re- 
ports, dug through poultry books, balanced the cost of 
special hen-houses and enclosed runways against what 
she called the free-running, self-supporting hen, and 
decided for the latter. 


the eggs. 


Marketing the Angleworm Crop 


| DO not wish,” she said whimsically, “to debase 
the moral natures of my fowls by making them de- 


pendent and parasitic. IT wish to encourage the spirit 


industrious and had let it go at that; I began to see of adventure in them. Besides, if ‘laugh and grow fat’ 
that we must be businesslike as well.” Nebraska Farm Budget is a good motto for humans, why shouldn't it fit hens as 
Fixtag on @ Minimum Income well? Won’t the content and happy hen put on flesh and 
Farm, 160 Acres. Income, $2,000 a be marketable earlier than the morose and trammeled 
bay ao was nine years ago. Since then Mrs. Eaton Year. Family: Father, Mother, bird? It is good business to let them roam around and 
has so systematized the income and outgo of the and Three Children absorb the beauties of nature in the form of bugs and 
farm that when her third child was born, less than a year worms. That's how I market the angleworm crop.” 
ago, she could have told how many neckties he could lati, As the only money Mrs. Eaton spends on her chickens 
have at fifteen, and whether she would train him for Soltocat $360.00 is a dollar and a half every winter for crushed oyster 
horticulture or deep-sea diving. Not a shoe factory Principal (payment on)... 300.00 shells, what she takes in from them is practically clear 
manager in all New England knows better the profits on Operating expenses: gain. This is her poultry account for the past three 
Oxford ties than Elizabeth Eaton knows the profits on ee ae 31.20 years—her account for the sale of chickens in 1910 was 
David’s corn crop of 1910. She knows her financial posi Wages(6 months at $30—man). 180.00 not yet made up: 
tion to the point of deciding whether it is wise for her to (26 weeks at $4—woman) 194.00 Poultry Eqqs 
buy a new rubber ring for the baby or not. Refurnishing. tes tees 50.00 1908 - $21.98 $45.00 

The only definite figures Mrs. Eaton had to begin her ag eee i 198.00 1909 - 61.17 50.00 
business system with were the interest to be paid on the ain = " « iiiaa ical 1910 ? 96.86 
mortgage and the taxes on their land. That these repre- ~~ a 70.00 
sented outgo rather than income did not trouble her at Mrs. Eaton... 90.00 “The story of the hen that laid the golden eggs wasn’t 
all. She proceeded to add to them other expenses which Junior (aged 12) 10.00 a fairy tale,’ declares Mrs. Eaton. ‘According to her 
she intended should be just as imperative—the cost of Knid (aged 9) ‘ ‘ 30.00 cost. and considering how little trouble she is, the hen 
giving her family what they ought to have to make them Baby Lewis (aged 10 months) 10.00 on a farm range is the biggest money-maker out. And 
the sort of people they ought to be. It was as though Food: 5 besides, consider her art aspect! She hasn’t been played 
she sat down and cut out an ample dress pattern, allow oo me up in oil and water-colors half so much as she deserves 
ing for the cloth to shrink and the child to grow, and wn a oF 1) I’m making her garden ornament and disposing of 
then demanded cloth enough to make it without scrimp a, 7 my mixed chickens and trying to get all white Wyan 
ing. She found that a pleasant, easy-fitting pattern for Fire 10,00 dottes, because we like to see white hens in summer on 
her family life could be cut out of $2,000 a year Life (Mr. and Mrs. E.) 120.00 the green grass.” 

This is her budget, worked out through a series of Health 35.00 But the profit from hens didn’t nearly bring the in- 
years, during which she ran into great boulders of une: Club dues (Mrs. E.) 10.00 come up to where Elizabeth Eaton in should be, 
pected expenses that had to be got over, sloughs where Kooks, papers, magazines 90.00 and she turned her attention to the sul t of milk, where 
she just could not drag enough out of the soil to meet the Sundries 117.00 the problem was not one of production marketing 
bills, and barren spots where, having spent her income Total £2.000,20 Although the Eatons found a good ma their beef 
foolishly, she had to scrape along on nothing: noel cattle in the great slaughtering cent needed ti 
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keep stock in order to provide fertilizer for their 
crops, they were not in the dairy circle of any great 
city and had no profitable market for their milk. 
The only possible outlet was in an incipient sum- 
mer resort seven and a half miles away, and Mrs. 
Eaton drove across country to 
see if there was any hope there. 

“It was a dreary place,” she 
said; “just a roller coaster and 
a merry-go-round, a moving- 
picture show, a dance-hall, and 


a photograph gallery. I went 
to the post-office to get infor- 


found the real-es- 
tate dealer there. Ile told me 
that there was some talk of 
putting up an ice-cream factory. 
That looked like a_ possibility, 
and I went on a still hunt for 
the men who were interested in 
the scheme, ran them to earth, 
found they were really going. to 
build the factory, and arranged 
to sell them twelve hundred 
pounds of milk a day at $1.25 
a hundred pounds. 

“All the way home I kept 
wondering where that twelve 
hundred pounds of milk was 
going to from; it was 
many times the amount our 
cows gave. Who would get up 


mation and 


come 


before light to do the milking 4 \ 
Who would make the hard \ 


fifteen-mile haul with the full 


load every morning and_ back 
again with the empty cans? 


I saw it would have to be a neighborhood affair.” 

It took Mrs. Eaton nearly a month to convince and 
browbeat and coax her stolid neighbors into agreeing 
to furnish that twelve hundred pounds of milk; and 
she had to sit down with a pencil and paper and 
prove to a certain Mr. Klein that, counting the sale 
of the milk from his own sixteen cows and the 
twenty-five cents a hundred pounds he would get for 
the work, he could make five dollars a day, which was 
more than he was making from his whole farm, be- 
fore she could persuade him to carry the milk to the 
factory. Mrs. Eaton estimates that she takes in 
twelve and a half cents per day per cow, which 
really puts the cow ahead of the hen as a contributor 
to the family income. 


A Cooperative Creamery 


_" the ice-cream factory only offered a limited 
Y market. The Eatons wanted to increase their 
stock because they needed more fertilizer, and be- 
cause there was a good demand for calves, and to find 
a market for the extra milk Mrs. Eaton helped to 
establish a cooperative creamery, owned and _ oper- 
ated by the farmers. She writes me that the cream- 
ery 1s managed by a board of directors, of whom 
Daviu is one. Each farmer keeps a hand separator, 
which is a device of man to hurry the naturally de- 
liberate division of the cream from the milk. The 


_directors hire a butter-maker, a secretary, and treas- 


urer, and ship the butter to a New York City com- 
mission merchant. When it is sold the expenses of 
running the creamery are deducted, and the farmers 
paid so much a pound for the butter made from the 
cream they have sent in. The creamery is still so 
new that they have not had any dividends, but they 
do get a good price for their cream, and have estab- 
lished a small sinking-fund from the proceeds of 
the overchurn, to be used for repairs and improve- 
ments. The Eatons keep account of their cream 
checks separately, and last year they made five hun- 
dred dollars from the cream from eleven cows and 
raised eight calves from the skimmed milk fed warm. 
Economical Feeding 

§ ied have also increased their income by putting 

in practise the Declaration of the Grange: “To 
condense the weight of our exports, selling less in the 
bushel and more on the hoof.’ They first experi- 
mented by feeding two hundred bushels of corn, 
which if hauled to town and sold at 45 cents a 
bushel would have brought SYO, to fourteen hogs, 
which they sold for $280. This experiment on hogs 
was so suecessful that they extended it to cattle, and 
are now feeding several carloads of steers for Omaha 


packers. The cattle are kept in small lots, with long 
platforms something like dinner-tables built in the 
center. 

On these tables the feed for the steers spread, 
and the cattle crowd up and gorge themselves, while 
around their feet a drove of young hogs, in the 
proportion of three hogs to two steers, are squeal- 
ing and fighting and trying in vain to get the 
food on the tables No one pays any attention to 
the hogs, however, for by just feeding on the refuse 
they grow in a season from seventy-five pounds to 
two hundred pounds in weight. Exactly | muel 
of the money they get fron he fattened stocl 
clear profit it is dificult to determine, because thi 

lue of the erops which might have been grown on 

’ 
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“If ‘laugh and grow tat’ is a good motto for 
humans, why shouldn't it fit hens as well?” 


Collier’s 


the land the cattle occupy must be considered as well 
as the selling price of the feed they eat. But it is a 
good money-making proposition, and with the sale of 
milk and eggs has brought the Eatons’ income up 
to $2,000 a year. This is the basis of Elizabeth 
Katon’s budget-building, the es- 
tablishment of a stable income 
Which makes it possible for her 
to live in comfort in Nebraska. 

Of course, to some of the 
city-bound it may seem that it 
is worth more than two thou 
sand a year not to live in Ne- 
braska, where you can not buy 
anything you want with your 
money after you have got it; but 
to Mrs. Eaton, creating the 
things she is going to buy with 
her money, is the most interest- 
ing part of her work. It is like 
playing Robinson Crusoe, and 
take it by and large R. C. had 
a pretty good time. Ile had a 
wonderful chance to grow up 
with the country, and could 
choose between adapting himself 
to his environment, like a dan 
delion, and sinking to the men- 
tal level of his man Friday, or 
pulling the whole desert island 
up to his grade of civilization. 
It is the same thing that Gen- 
eral Gorgas did in forcing Anglo- 
Saxon sanitation on Spanish 
Havana, and exactly what Mrs. 
Katon is doing in pushing the 
imported German and Norwe- 
gian peasantry of her part of Nebraska out into the 
stream of American advancement. 

For the things that a highly civilized woman 
like Mrs. Eaton demands of life are not just the 
food and drink and clothes and shelter that Ne- 
braska can supply; they are the intangible neces- 
sities. She would as soon think of going without 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes” as without her shoes, 
and if circumstances presume to step in between her 
and her acquired needs—why, it is a dangerous 
position for circumstances that care about. self- 
preservation to get into. 

“There must be somebody for me to neighbor 
with,” she writes me. “Not just to run out and bor- 
row a drawing of tea from, as our grandmothers 
would have said, but some one to help me pass the 
small change of life back and forth; to talk over the 
new sleeves as they are understood in Nebraska, 
and the county fair and the neighbor’s children—to 
gossip with, if you like to call it that. These little 
social scallops break the straight edge of life; they're 
for the health of my soul and David’s, too. You may 
not see how talk about the fashions will help David, 
but it is all part of my effort to keep a sort of new 
ness in our lives, even if we have been married four- 
teen years and have three children. 1 have an awful 
dread of the silence that has fallen between some 
of the married people I know. It isn’t that they 
have quarreled or even had any misunderstanding. 


Making Things Happen 


**TIFE has just slid onto a dull gray plain, where 

4 each of them knows everything the other one 
knows and there’s nothing to talk about. I will have 
something to.say to David even if it’s only that Mrs. 
Olsen’s Plymouth Rocks are laying better than 
my white Wyandottes. So I am allowing myself 
real money out of the little we have and time out 
of my busy life to make things happen that a tired 
farmer and his tired wife ean get rested talking 
about.” 

It was this conscious policy of building up her in- 
terests that led Elizabeth Eaton to start a woman’s 
club in the nearest village. Just the casual neigh 
boring among the women wasn’t enough; there had 
to be something wider, more official, and so when 
Mrs. Eaton did get the club organized she affiliated 
it almost by main force with the National Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Knowing the people of 
that region as I do, I can not understand where the 
material for that woman’s club came from. They 
They are just 


unity, no church ties. 


liave no race 





The advantage of selling less in the bushel and more on the hoof 
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stolid women working on the land, bearing many 
children, and taking the dullness and isolation of 
traditional rural life without protest. But Mrs. 
Katon, having been a college woman and a city 
dweller, would not allow herself to slip into that 
cabbage-like existence. And who were these primitive 
peasant women that they should stand out against 
her? She says that she had to personally con- 
duct most of them to the club, throw them in and 
hold the door shut behind them, but, translated, 
this seems to mean the gentlest persuasion. As she 
writes: 

“You'll see, [have put down ten dollars for club dues 
in my budget. Really, the dues are five dollars, but I 
am paying for a little Swedish woman—the only fe- 
male in the county with a sense of humor so far as I 
know. It is worth five dollars a year to me person- 
ally to have somebody there who knows when to laugh. 
And really, she couldn’t afford to pay her own dues. 
There’s a Mrs. Hedin I’m trying to get in too. She 
doesn’t have time to join at present because she cuts 
all the hay and does all the plowing with a riding 
or sulky plow and much of the other outside work 
besides. She works like a sixteenth century peasant, 
with the awakened women of the twentieth century 
booming along right under her nose. I don’t like to 
see that in our America—women working in the 
fields. We got beyond that once and we ought not 
to drift back. But I'll get Mrs. Hedin off that sulky 
plow and into the club yet!” 


The Benefits of Life Insurance 


fhe amount a family spends for life insurance 
isn’t usually put down to amusements, but that 
is where it ought to be charged in this budget, for 
the insurance companies in the great Northwest 
have the social features of clubs; chapters enter- 
tain chapters, and there are conventions and picnics 
that are just as entertaining to the women of the 
farms as dinners and theaters are to city women. 
Even Mrs. Eaton, city-bred as she is, was quite ex- 
cited over having to give the address of welcome at 
the midwinter gathering in her county. The insur- 
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“There must be somebody for me to neighbor with” 


ance company, the woman’s club, the books and 
magazines she takes are to Mrs. Eaton what Kipling 
calls the banjo: “All that ever went with evening 
dress!” And to make them available, she has put a 
strong, tennis-developed shoulder back of the move- 
ment to get a trolley through, for what good is a club 
four miles away when the horses can not be taken 
from the plow to get one there? 


Clothing the Family 
N EXPLAINING her budget, Mrs. Eaton was 


apologetic at spending $240 a year, 12 per cent 
of their income, on clothes. 

“I know it is more in proportion than my neigh- 
bors spend, and I’m not any better dressed than they 
are either, but I buy most of our clothes, for some 
how when I try to sew—” 

My mind went straight back to the time when she 
and I had made dolls’ clothes together, and I was 
grateful for every stitch she refrained from taking: 
for if you haven't any feeling for clothes, nor any 
aptitude for the needle; if you don’t know what is 
the matter with a skirt or a hat when you look at it. 
the general average raised much 
when you try to make clothes for yourself. Take it 
all together, it is just as well for the community that 
Mrs. Eaton does not try to sew. 

But the most expensive thing that she insists on 
having for her $2,000 is the right kind of education 
for her children. She is 


of beauty is not 


an authority on education, 


having been a successful teacher, and she knows ex- 
ctly what she wants; the best features of the city 
schools, adapted 1 untry children, plus all the spe 
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All the King’s Men 
Concluded from page 17 


coach the crowd saw a very blond, middle- 
aged woman, dressed in a heavy purple vel- 
vet robe and a sugar-loaf ermine crown set 
high on her well-poised head. Her face 
was as white as chalk as she bowed gra- 
ciously to her cheering subjects; her pale 
lips were drawn into a straight line, and, 
as her eves rested on the crowd, she seemed 
to be always looking for a face she could 
not find. 

On her right sat the King, with a man- 
tle of red velvet, lined with ermine, gath- 
ered tightly about his sloping shoulders. 
On his head he, too, wore a sugar-loaf crown, 
which gave only the effect of ermine and 
red velvet and not at all of the jewels for 
which it is so far-famed. His face and eyes 
and beard seemed all of one color—a gray- 
ish-brown—and there were heavy bags un- 
der his eyes. He gazed steadily to the 
right, apparently oblivious of the saluting 
soldiers and the towering stands that for 
the moment seemed to rock in the mad 
enthusiasm for the new-crowned king. The 
fairy coach swung into the palace yard, and 
disappeared into the inner courtyard. 


A Delirium of Patriotism 


FEW minutes later the royal couple, 
- still clad in their coronation robes, 
appeared on a balcony, looking more than 
ever like the king and queen of a pack 
of playing cards. From the crowd before 
the palace there came a series of cheers 
that rose to the clouds and went echoing 
across half the roofs of London; the sol- 
diers raised their hats on the bayonets of 
their guns, the officers waved their swords 
aloft and cried aloud their loyalty, and 
the band blared out “God Save the King.” 
For a moment military discipline gave 
way to the maddest delirium of patriot- 
ism. When the pandemonium was at its 
height, their Majesties retired from the 
baleony and away from the thrilling 
scene in the plaza to the comparative 
privacy of the palace, where I hope they 
found Prince John and peace and quiet 
awaiting them. 

If the strain of the morning ritual had 
seriously worn on the King and Queen. 
it seemed to have had but slight effect on 
the other members of their family, their 
relatives, and the distinguished guests who 
followed them on the return to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Of all of these, certainly the 
young Prince of Wales was the most popu- 
lar. He drove in a carriage with his sis- 
ter, the Princess Mary, at his side, and 
three of his younger brothers crowded into 
the front seat. He wore a coronet, and 
over his boyish shoulders a royal mantle, 
and in all ways he resembled his father 
to a degree that was almost absurd. 


A Happy Princess 
JRINCESS MARY, who _ incidentally 


was wearing a train for the first 
time, and was, apparently, supremely de 
lighted with the outing, bowed her blond 
pretty head ceaselessly and beamed on the 
crowd through the carriage windows. They 
looked very much like four happy children 
who had dressed up a fifth child to play 
king, and the fifth child did not care for 
the part at all. 

There were several others who received 
greater or less ovations from the crowd. 
Next to the Prince of Wales, the Crown 
Prince of Germany was easily the most 
popular, and he seemed to be having a 
thoroughly good Lord Roberts, on 
the other hand, was most severe in his 
acknowledgment of the clamorous cheers 
of the crowd. Our own special Ambassa- 
dor, John Hays Hammond, with 
much dignity from the window of his gold 
bedecked carriage. and was received with 
a most sincere and flattering fervor. There 
was no way to judge of Lord Kitchener’s 
popularity, for he rode just behind the 
carriage of the King. It was, no doubt. 
a proud position, but so far as material 


time: 


bowed 


returns went, he was like a man whose 
birthday twenty-sixth of 
December. Of his management of the 
troops, however, at both processions there 


comes on the 


only could be, and only were, words of 


praise. It was, beyond question, the work 


of a genius for detail 


The Royal Progress 
NY procession 


have come as an anticlimax after the 


however splendid, must 


pageant of Coronation Day There were 
many 
parade and many 
uniforms, especially of the 
if possible, more gorgeous, but the 


more soldiers in the second day’s 
bands, and thi 


Indian princes 


more 


were, 
sentiment of Coronation Day was of ne 


cessity wholly absent. The Royal Prog- 
ress, as it was called, or the second day’s 
procession, Was 2 parade of arms, a de 
light to the eve and an undeniable proof 
of the world-wide power of Great Britain 


Collier’s 





The Fish 


By E. NESBIT 


Is also true 


We, fingering a dripping line, 
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But the coronation pageant was, in a wa) 
a part of the ritual in the Abbey, some 
thing that linked you with the glories of 
the past, something that went straight to 
the heart. What place has a gaudy chariot 
in these days of monoplanes and biplanes. 
and yet where is the airship that could 
bring such a thrill to that crowd 
as did the first sight of that cumbersome 
vilded carriage with its tinsel trimmings? 
If it accomplished no other end, the see 
ond day’s least showed a 
wonderful change in its chief actors. The 
mental and the terrible physical 
strain of those more than three hours at 
the ritual in the Abbey were over, and 
the King and Queen had found themselves 
again. The color had come back to their 
faces, a new light in their eyes, and they 


vreat 


procession ut 


Worry 


seemed more like two young people on a 
pleasure trip than the rulers of a great em 
pire receiving the homage of their people. 

A week later 
every evidence of its celebration, and the 


London = had destroved 


coronation of George V has gone down 
to history as the most beautiful and the 
worst attended pageant of all the English 
pageants of modern days 

So far as the lack of visitors was con 
cerned, we need look no further than the 
hotel keepers who showed a too great avid 
ity in the search for the 


ment. If they did not kill, they seriously 


unearned incre 


maimed the goose that laid the golden eggs, 
and they have learned their lesson; but it 
is more difficult to explain the indifference 
of the ] nglis | 


free pageants, and one which was broug 


people to this greatest of a 


to their very doors some said it was 
the weather, but, after all, it was a com 
bination of gray skies, brief showers and 
brilliant sunshine, and that is a fair ex 
Others 


contended that it was the ominous bat 


ample of an English summer day 


riers, and the fear of panie and fire that 


be 1E boat upon the pallid sea 

Lay like a shadow on a dream, 

We eased our patient deep-oared way 
With talk of pollack and sea breeze 

Easy was bass, we learned, to catch, 
Though hard to eat; thus gaily we 

Spent words—with here and there a snatch 
Of song—about the open sea. 


OW dogfish sent to town, we learned, 
Changed into plaice in fried-fish shops, 
How silvery the mackerel turned 
The net the lucky fisher drops. 
Pilchards adorned our lessening speech, \, 
Who are transfigured to sardines ; 
And through the mist each gazed on each de, 
nd knew at last what fishing means. 


E were not ill—that statement cold 
y but through the gray 
Entwining mist our vessel rolled, 

Rolled and rerolled like lambs at play, 


Whose end elusive devils twitched, 
Baptized with chrism of icy brine 
Went silent, trembling, sport-bewitched. 


But why engross the simple script ? 
Gray sea, gray sky, gray gulls, gray shoal, 

Gray sail that flapped, gray oars that dipped 
Deep growing grayness of the soul. 

At last, a bite, a whirling cord, 
A silver gleam mid silver foam: 

We drew the six-inch prize on board, 
And through the dusk rowed proudly home. we 
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as an almost certain 


the police had urged 
result of overcrowded streets. As a mat 
ter of fact, with a very few 
the barriers were not used at all, and the 
list of casualties was extremely small. 


exceptions, 


The Lesson of It All 


— police worked with a consideration 

and courtesy and sanity toward each 
unit of the crowd, which, to the foreigner, 
was well-nigh unbelievable. The one mis 
take seems to have been made by the heads 
of the department in sending broadeast 
warnings which only served to inspire 
fear of panic, Ilad the officials been a 
little 
possible dangers, a great many 
ple would 
wonderful pageant of their lives. 

But no one who saw that splendid col 
lection of England’s colonial troops, gath 
ered together quarter of the 
vlobe. and heard the cries of lovalty when 


less emphatic in accentuating the 
more peo- 
have seen the 


probably most 


from every 
their Sovereign appeared hefore them on 
Buckingham Palace, could 
well escape a thrill at the vastness of the 
those who wit 
nessed the scene before the palace gates 
will better understand the meaning of the 
vords The Empire And, if all London 
did not see it, at least the colonial troops 
did, and in that moment there can be lit 
tle doubt that the fabric of England’s na 
power of her arms 


the balcony of 


country’s powe1 Surely 


tional spirit and the 


ere nit still more closely together. Al 
ady London has dropped back into its 
normal wavs, and England is illustrating 
the bie book of her life and achievement 


in but two colors instead of five as she 


did during the 
But no one who witnessed the spirit of 
lovalty and the love of country and of het 
King, at that celebration, will doubt that 
with 


days of her celebration 


she is writing her big book to-day 


stronger and a firmer hand 
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Promoter of Civilization 
(Concluded from page 21 


cial instruction that country children 
ought to have—about five hundred dollars’ 
worth of education per year per child, and 
she wants it for nothing! The country 
schools are poor and growing worse; she 
can’t afford to send her children away to 
school, and even if she could, what- joy 
to a parent is an absentee child? “Tt 
does not look like an easy proposition, but 
she is solving it; she is bringing the moun- 
tain to Mohammed; she is making over 
the public school. 

She has begun by getting herself 
made secretary to the school board, the 
only position open to a woman, where 
she has a voice in appointing the 
teacher and arranging the curriculum, 
and she personally selects the new 
books to be bought for the school li- 
brary. She admits that the school is 
still far from what she thinks it ought 
to be. 

‘But it’s coming on,” she _ insists. 
“And just you wait till I’m through 
with it!” < 


The Question of a College 
‘G | AVE you decided between Vassar and 

Wellesley for Enid?” I asked, re- 
membering how early in the child’s life 
her college course had been considered. She 
laughed and said that she wasn’t sure now 
that she should send any of her children 
to college. 

“IT could save enough money for it, I 
think, by beginning to scrimp now and 
keeping it up for fifteen years. But would 
a college education make up to them for 
the deprivations of their childhood? | 
don’t believe so. I don’t want to breed 
parsimony into the bones of my children, 
for personally 1 think we grow more by 
the things we have than by the things we 
go without. 

“If by some good fortune I can 
send one of them to college it will be 
Enid, for it is more important that she 
should have that sort of training than 
either of the boys. A broad culture is a 
great asset for a farmer’s wife, which is 
what I hope Enid will be. It is money 
in her husband’s pocket and joy on his 
hearthstone and all the pleasant things 
that go into poetry besides. In fact, | 
don’t see how a farmer can afford to 
marry any but a college woman—but 
anyway my daughter is going to be the 
sort that it is to any man’s advantage 
to marry.” 


The Wife’s Efficiency 


M® EATON herself is the best proof 
4 of her belief that a farmer is fortu- 
nate to marry a college woman. David 
Maton is an admirable fellow, but it is 
through the alert, trained mind of his wife 
that the connection with the ice-cream fac- 
tory was made, that the creamery Was es- 
tablished, and the praiseworthy efforts of 
the hen were put on a sound financial 
basis. 

It is through her that the mortgage 
will be paid off next year, that the country 
school is becoming fit for the three young 
Katons, and, above all, it is through her 
family budget that they know exactly 
where they are financially, and ean tell 
within a reasonable certainty where they 
will be in ten years. 

They have fixed a minimum income for 
themselves with as much certainty as any- 
thing can be fixed in this capricious world; 
for they have proved that farming can be 
standardized like any other business, and, 
that, taking a number of years together, 


so much land plus so much seed, fer- 
tilizer, work, and brains will produce 
such and such an income. It is almost 
as sure as Government bonds. 


In the Unfinished World 
Bt granting that it is good business, 
» 


is it pleasant to be out on the near 
cst approach to a frontier we have got 
left, pressing the cutting your 
civilization hard against the comparative 
barbarityv of the people around you’ Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Eaton is happy in it, for she 
writes: 

“You ask me what I 
out of life—well, first and 
live here in the ¢éountry with my husband 
and my children. I believe we are more 
certain of a comfortable and happy life 
here than else. And, besides, 
living in an 


edve of 


personally want 
foremost, to 


anywhere 
there is so much fun in 
unfinished world that needs so much done 
to it 

I don’t want to 
hand, made-in-Germany 


take any second- 


civilization. I 


want the brand-new made-in-America sort, 


is getting that 
ready 


and the best fun T know 
civilization in working 


for the market.” 


order and 
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Investing for Children— Some Letters from Investors 








of April 22. 


child. 


a portion of them. 


contained in the seventeen. 





IFTY letiers were received in the competition announced in the issue 
A prize of $25 was offered for the best letter about 400 
words long on the investment of money for the future benefit of a young 
Out of the fifty letters sent by readers, seventeen are so good that 
the editor of this page hopes to find room to print them in future issues. 
Eleven others will be held in the hope that spate may be found for at least 
As to the twenty-seven, they are unavailable almost 
wholly because they repeat, in a less concise or interesting way, the ideas 
Classified roughly, the seventeen letters contain 
twenty-two separate plans or suggestions. Included among the recommended 
investments are the high-class $100 bond, the best bonds of industrial corpora- 
tions, municipal bonds, real estate mortgages, actual real estate, real estate 
loans, life insurance of various forms, savings and loan shares, savings-bank 
deposits, postal bank deposits, and Government bonds. 
ness, and real merit characterized every letter entered in the competition. 


Intelligence, serious 








The Prize Letter 


By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Secretary of the School of Industrial and 
Household Arts, Teachers College. 
Columbia University 

NVEST, first, 

for your chil- 
dren in the best 
possible education 
and _ preparation 
for earning a live- 
lihood. The edu- 
cation investment 
has coupons ma- 
turing every day 
for a lifetime. In- 
vest for the girl 
as well as the boy. 
It is well for both 
to be independent 








and self - reliant 
financially; rather, 
it is well for 


Benjamin R. Andrews 


them to become so 
through a wise initiation under parents’ 
guidance into all manner of financial ex- 
perience. Therefore, do not invest for the 
boy and girl only, but invest with them. 
Discuss with them the matter of savings 
and investment. The person taught only 
to save may lose his savings in a wild- 
ecat*bank or a moonshine mine; teach how 
to invest wisely as well as save wisely. 
Arrange, then, so that children can save, 
and introduce them to the great agencies 
of saving and investment: 

1. The postal savings-bank, if one is 
available. Start, if necessary, with the 
stamp savings, as in the excellent 
Penny Provident banks and many school 
banks. 

2. The regular savings-banks. Explain 
why Massachusetts banks are sound; how 
they pay their 31% or 4 per cent, and why 
no more. 

3. When £50 or $100 is saved, invest in 
a bond of absolute security—the savings 
bank kind. 

4. When $500, say, accumulates, inves- 
tigate higher rates of income. Point out 
pitfalls (read some lurid gold-mine litera- 
ture with your boy) and gradually learn 
safe paths: (a) The bonds of publie serv- 
recommended by 


ice corporations when 


known bankers (develop a respect for ex 


pert judgment in investment); (6) high 
class stocks: (c) real estate mortgages as 


regularly bought and sold—do not loan 
to individuals. Explain speculation—and 
avoid it as the plague. 


5. An investment in real estate may 
now be made. Or a share may be secured 
in an actual business—stock in some local 
enterprise right under observation is 
good, where shareholding means respon 
sibility. 

6. Insurance—instil its importance; title 
insurance on real estate, fire insurance on 
property ete Let the young person cart 
a life policy an endowment policy ias 


put many a bov through college 


rf 
<4 


The boy and girl who receive such train- 
ing in saving and investment, and the ex- 
periences that will accompany it, will not 
only have come to command some e¢api- 
tal, but, far more important, will be able 
to command themselves in the financial 
emergencies of life. 

NEW YorK CIry. 

Bond and Policy 
By A. STODDART 
$e is the manner in which a friend 
of mine invested a thousand dollars 
which was given to his two children by a 
relative. 

The money was not ‘needed for the pres- 
ent maintenance of the children, and my 
friend was anxious to place it so that the 
income could accumulate for their benefit. 
He purchased, on good banking advice, a 
sound public-service five per cent bond, 
having about twenty years to run. Then 
he insured his life with a good company, 
taking out a $1,000 twenty-year endow 
ment policy in favor of the children. The 
interest on the bond just about pays the 
premiums on the insurance policy, which 
are arranged to come due at the interest 
periods. 

In twenty years, if all g 
mediately if my friend should die, the 
investment will be doubled, to say nothing 
of the dividends on the insurance. policy, 
which should inerease the amount consid- 
erably. Should the money or part of it 
be needed before the insurance policy ma 
tures, it can, of course, be obtained by 
means of a loan on the policy, or the 
bond, for that matter. 

It will be readily seen that in this man- 
ner a very comfortable sum will result in 
twenty years from the original investment, 
the bulk of which is likely to be available 
at the time when it is most needed, either 
to help out for educational purposes, or to 
aid the young people in their start in life. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


oes well, or im- 


A Father’s Program 

By DAVID L. ARNOLD 
tie father’s age is twenty-seven, and 
the money is to be available in about 
twenty years. The father can save about 

$50 per year for this purpose 

The father should invest $2.50 per month 
in a good building and loan association 
selecting one he can personally investigate 
Such at 


ten or twelve years 


investment should yield $500 in 


lhis $500 should be loaned on a mort- 


gage or invested in a_ bond Such an 
amount should vield 6 per cent. This in 
| invested in 


come should immediatel be 


idditional building and loan stock, making 


month in building and 
twelve 


together $5 per 
loan stocl 


vielding $1,000 ten or 
ars later 
If more than $500 is needed before the 
$1,000 matures, the father has these op 
tions First to sell the bu ling and loan 


stock privately, Usually such stock can 


The Average Man's 
Money 


A Page for Investors 
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be sold for almost its book value, thus 
making the investment as good proportion- 
ately as though carried to maturity. See- 
ond, to take its withdrawal value from the 
association. Third, to borrow money from 
the association as needed. Although the 
borrower pays. slightly higher interest 
than his stock earns, this difference is 
far more than offset by the earnings on 
the money which he does not need to use 
and which would be idle if the stock were 
converted into cash. This third plan is 
generally best. 

Additional to buying this building and 
loan stock, the father should carry in a 
strong company $1,000 ordinary life in- 
surance in favor of his boy. The premium 
the first vear would be about $22, but the 
annual dividends would reduce this pre- 
mium to an average during twenty years 
of less than $20. If the father dies, the 
$1,000 should be placed with a strong trust 
company in trust for the boy. If the 
father lives, the policy will have a cash 
value of $250 at the end of twenty years. 

With $50 per year invested as above, 
there should be available in about twenty 
vears from $1,700 to $2,000—even more 
if the father should die early. 

The plan is universally adaptable.  Al- 
most no contingency could defeat it. Even 
a smash in the building and loan associa- 
tion could hardly come at a time to do 
irreparable damage. Almost from the be- 
ginning emergencies can be cared for by 
loan values available both on the building 
and loan stock and on the insurance policy. 

New RocHeE ie, N. Y 


Municipal Bonds 
By W.A. BANGHART 

JONDS of any city, town, county, or 

) other legally constituted municipality 
or district of the United States which has 
been in existence ten years, with no default 
in ten years, whose net funded debt does 
not exceed ten per cent of the valuation of 
taxable property, when issued under proper 
authority of law, should appeal to any 
parent who wishes to invest wisely for his 
children. 

Consultation with some reliable invest- 
ment banker on the five cardinal points 
of investment—(«a) safety, (5) income, (¢) 
convertibility, (d) stability, (e) apprecia 
tion—will enable him to invest to best 
advantage at ranging from 3% 
per cent well toward 5 per cent, bearing 
in mind the fact that he must sacrifice 
income for convertibility, and always re- 
membering that safety of principal is the 
first consideration. 

SATH, N. Y. 


income 


The Test of City Property 

E. BOOTHBY of Nt. Louis believes 
I fe that the offering the 
hest sec urity is land, and that the land 
most likely to increase in value at a profit 
able rate is city property ma growing, 
well-located city. Below he indicates the 


factors to be considered in making invest- 


investment 


ments in city lots: 
“Cheap and available 
of prime importance. If, in 
there are extensive tracts of 
deposits of coal, petroleum, o1 
metals, with deep water to the sea, and 
railroad facilities, the future of 
assured. And 


water-power is 
addition, 
timber, 


precious 


prope! 
that city is 
such places. e 

“Much depends on the amount available 
for investment. and the length of time it 


there are 


mav be allowed to remain; but the favor 
able features of a number of cities should 
be considered, and the one which presents 
the greatest number of available resources 
chosen. 

“Then that cit 
as to the drift of trade and travel, and 
the direction in which the fashionable resi 
dence section of the future will lie rhe 
future should be kept in view constantly 


should be studied closely 


The question is not which lot will bring 
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the highest rental for the ist year, but 
which will return the greatest aggrevate 


at the end of ten, twenty, or thirty years. 

“Get a corner lot if possible. ; 

“Other thihgs being equal, the bulk of 
retail trade will go to the west side of 
streets running north and south, and to 
the south side of streets running east and 
west. 

“Erect a building to suit the tenant and 
lease the structure for a term of years, 
with rental increasing in a progressive 
ratio. Build so that other stories may 
be added in the future, and the building 
adapted for other uses. 

“If the sum to be invested is not su/li- 
cient to purchase and build, secure title 
to the lot, make a long-term lease, and 
hypothecate both at the bank for money 
to build with. 

“If the original sum is small, invest in 
inside property on the unit plan, rather 
than seek outside investments. 

“Take legal advice and instruction from 
bankers and trust companies before in- 
vesting. 

“Eliminate sentiment entirely, and do 
not place implicit faith in anybody. ‘lie 
up the property so it can not be sold. 
Arrange with a trust company for im- 
provements, the payment of taxes, and 
street assessments.” 


A Report on Farm Property 


ee J. C. MeClure, a lawyer of 
Hoopeston, Illinois, who has had ex 
perience in the farm-loan business, comes 
a set of questions that should be asked by 
the buyer of farm mortgages. They are 

all pertinent inquiries, and truthful an- 
swers will give full and accurate knowl 

edge of the value of the security behind 
the mortgage. It would be desirable to 
secure answers from at least three inde- 
pendent sources, and check them against 

one another. Having received a_ legal 

description of the property, here are tlhe 

questions: 

Number of acres? Name of nearest town? 
Population of this town? Of the township? Of 
the county? 

How far from the nearest railroad station? 

Is the land hilly, mountainous, swampy or level? 
Are you personally acquainted with this land’ 
How long have you known this land? 

How long has your informant known this land? 
\re there any running streams on land? 

How many? How large are they? 

Any waste land? How many acres? 

Is the land well drained? Any tiling? How much? 
What outlet is there for tile draining? 

Al N tinnber? How many acres? 

How many acres under cultivation? 

How many acres not cultivated? Why? 

Is the land occupied? By the owner? By a tenant? 
If the land is not occupied. why not? 

About what is the present income from the land 

per year? 

If no income, why not? 

Could it be rented to a citizen in the vicinity? 
How much rent? 

What kind of soil? 

What kind of subsoil, clay, gravel, hard pan’ 
Have the crops failed recently? 

How frequentiv? From what cause? 





Name the present owner?’ His present address? 
How long has he owned the land? 
Name of previous owner? His address? 


How long did he own it? 

Has this land changed hands frequently? 

How frequently? For what causes’ 

What is the fair, reasonable cash market value o 
this land, per acre? 

What would it probably sell for per acre at pub 
ic sale, to persons who know the land 

How long has present tenant occupied it? 

Does he wish to leave? Why? 

What rent does he pay? What is his name? 

What is the fair, reasonable value of the bu 


ings and improvements on this land? What 
buildings are on this land? 

What fences? 

What is the largest amount of money that could 


be borrowed on this land given as securit 
What terms? 


Is there a mortgage on the land? 
Is it a straw. or sham, mortgage? 
What crops do they raise on this land? 


Yield ot enc h to the acre’ 

Any indications of minera! deposits? What mn 

Are vou financia interested in this lan 

What interest do you have? 

Has this property increased or decreased ir 
the past ten vear “Why? 

Give names and addresses of two reliable :e1 
who know this land to whom we may refe! 
a report 

What do you think this 
per acre? What ter 

Do vou think it a good investment at t4 

W ? 


land could be 
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The American Newspaper 


Concluded from page 13) 


chafed now and then. There is none too 
much of strong heart in Cox. Twice, after 
minor reform victories, he has “announced 
his retirement,” only to slip back into 
the saddle. Upon each of these retirements 
the “‘Times-Star” has advised in guarded 
language the ‘‘need for new leaders.” Not 
the destruction of the machine, 
yet the reform of 


notice, nor 
machine methods, but 
new leaders perhaps Mike Mullen of the 
Eighth Ward, whose poetically named Sil- 
ver Moon lodging-house harbors the riff-ratf 
of the rivers on the night before election. 
Mike Mullen it is who gave a picnic to the 
poor of Cincinnati on one day, and on the 
next whipped through council a bill to hand 
over the city water-front to a railroad. 
President Taft’s Akron speech denouncing 
Cox and his rule in southern Ohio is a 
high spot in his record. His brother’s 
newspaper, the “Times-Star,’ denatured 
that speech by cutting out every reference 
to Cox and the gang. So the “Times-Star,” 


also, pays tribute of silence to the boss: 


Commission to the Sheriff 


¥ ie “Commercial Tribune,” “inde pend- 
ent Republican,” has been gathered 
from the wreck of several older journals, 
conspicuously the “Tribune,” which was 
founded as a reform newspaper and died 
for lack of capital before this century 
was born. As the “Times-Star” plays its 
Republican game, so does the ‘*Commer- 
cial Tribune”; only perhaps it prospers 
less. One of its office secrets came out 
in 1906. The reformers, by a partial vie- 
tory, had sent a legislative delegation to 
Columbus. They forced an investigation 
of Cincinnati affairs, which was going 
merrily until the gang stopped it by a 
technicality of law. And the 
manager of the “Commercial Tribune” 
testified before this body that both his 
newspaper and the ‘Times-Star” were 
paying 33 1-3 per cent “commission” to 
the sheriff’s office for county advertising. 
He had talked this matter over with Mr. 
Taft once, he said; and Mr. Taft had de- 
clared that 33 1-3 per cent was entirely 
too much—it should be 20 per cent. For 
this and correlated reasons—and for the 
main reason that it serves the complai- 
sant individual to placate the gang—the 
“Commercial Tribune,” “independent Re- 
publican,” pays its own tribute of silence 
to Boss Cox. 

There is one more 
cinnati—the independent “Post,” owned 
by the Scripps-McRae league. This, like 
the other units in that organization, is 
an economically conducted newspaper, 
published avowedly for working people. 
Through a decade of Cox’s control, the 
“Post” also played the game of conven 
ience and held its peace. Cincinnati owns 
a railroad, the Cincinnati Southern, built 
after the Civil War to bring the 
of the South to that gateway of the 
North. In the darkest days of Cox rule, 
the gang conceived the idea of selling 
that road for a_ ridiculous price. And 
through the agitation and the subsequent 
election the “Post” took no stand. It 
“threw open its columns” to both sides 
in short, it printed their arguments as 
advertising matter at advertising rates. 
\n unconsidered factor in Cincinnati poli 
tics averted this calamity—that is an- 
other story and a good one. But no 
existing in Cincinnati 


business 


newspaper in Cin- 


resources 


newspapel now 


had anything to do with this victory 
for the people. 
The ‘‘ Post’’ Takes a Hand 


i ig “Tribune” died, and deposited its 
bones with the “Commercial Trib- 
une.” For five or six years the people, as 
against the gang. had no voice in Cinein 
nati. During that with his 
allies amone the rich and his lieutenants 
nearly every 
Cincinnati not already double 
stitched. They all but sueceeded in render- 
j Ohio 
handing over a water-front ele 


period Cox, 
among the poor, “sewed up” 
thing in 
ing useless the improvement of the 
River by 


vated franchise to the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Then, in 1904, the 
eformers reached Scripps, who was just 
in the stage of his development as a pub 
lisher when he was beginning to support 


reform issues evervwhere The “Post” de 


clared itself against the gang, and _ it 
never faltered. Its process of opposition 
Wis imple. It published the news. By 
virtue of this support the reformers be 
van to win partial victories. First, they 
rot a levislative delegation in 1906, From 
that proceeded the legislative committees 


LOOS. mentioned before. 


bocce eto! he maehin stopped them 
junction, gathered enough informa 

tion to accuse Cox of perjury The re 
no position to get an 

{ ntil TOOS. whet led by the 

ri lected District Attorney 

1] { nd Judg@e Frank M. Gorman 


They could not bring affairs to a head 
until 1910, after the reelection of Hunt 
and Gorman. ‘Then came the indictment 
and a series of legal moves. The prose- 
cution, as all expected, was beaten from 
court. I say no more of this lest I be 
libelous. However, the very fact of the 
indictment was a hard political blow to 
Boss Cox. Even this meager result would 
have been impossible without the assist- 
ance Of a Iree newspaper. 


Alas, Poor Pittsburg ! 


te social and political condition of 

Pittsburg is so complex, such a veri- 
table Pittsburg smelting-pot of large hu- 
man forces, that I have no room to relate 
it even in summary. It is necessary to 
remember that a body of reformers, in- 
cluding some of the most powerful men 
in Pittsburg, have been fighting toward a 
new social consciousness, and that they 
have encountered not only a municipal 
machine and a loosely allied State ma- 
chine, but remnants of several older 
machines. The Voters’ League, express- 
ing all that is best in Pittsburg, has se- 
cured in the last two years 149 graft 
indictments, involving 111 individuals, 
against councilmen, politicians, and bank- 
ers. On these indictments they sent sev- 
eral men to the penitentiary. This scan- 
dal brought the state of affairs vividly to 
the attention of the country. Not even 
Pittsburg realizes, however, that these 
small politicians, these bank officials, only 
half guilty since they but plied the old 
trade as their craftmasters taught it, were 
sacrificed to a silent press. 

The reformers were not fighting men so 
much as systems and conditions. They 
recognized that the best tool of the bosses 
and grafters was the councilmanic sys- 
tem. There were two houses, elected from 
small districts—in one period Pittsburg 
had one hundred and _ fifty-five council- 
men! Such a government tends inevi- 
tably toward graft. To replace this anti- 
quated municipal legislature with a small 
councilmanic body elected at large—the 
system which crystallized in the Pitts- 
burg plan—was their main object. First 
of all, they, the large enlightened people 
who understood conditions, must inform 
the little, bewildered people of shop and 
mill—the voters. For this they needed 
a newspaper which would find the news 
and tell it. When they began this open 
fight against the system two years ago, 
they looked over the seven daily English 
newspapers in Pittsburg, and beheld this 
state of affairs: 

The “Gazette-Times” 
the “Chronicle-Telegraph” (evening) are 
the property and personal organs of 
United States Senator Oliver. 
Ile is a machine politician of the old, 
trading Pennsylvania 
George S. Oliver, an excellent 
man, conducts these 
Report has it that the 
considerably more advanced in social out- 
look than his father; that he might, if 
left alone, make these newspapers cham- 
pions of popular right. However, he must 
consider always his father’s political in- 
terests, which lie, generally, parallel with 
the interests of the dominant machine in 
Pennsylvania. Further, the Frick-Mellon 
banks are, or have been, their creditor; 
and in Pittsburg, as elsewhere, the weav- 
ing and interweaving of interests allies 
banks and political gangs. These are, 
take them all in all, the best written, 
most modern newspapers in Pittsburg; 
but there was no certain hope for the 
reformers in them. 

The Barr newspapers? No more 
there. Barr owned the ‘Post’ (morn- 
ing) and the “Sun” (evening). They are 
now in the hands of a receiver, who has 
changed their policies. I speak of them 
here as they were during the graft fight. 
What Barr might have done of his own 
volition, no man but he knows. He was 
already in financial difficulties. The Post” 
had paid. Then he started the “Sun” and 
found no room for another evening news 
paper in Pittsburg. He borrowed heavily 
from the Farmers’ National Bank, a city 
depository involved in the graft cases. 
This, if nothing else, insured silence on 
the part of the “Post” and “Sun.” 


Five of a Kind 
was the old working 


be “Press” 
organ of Pittsburg, resembling in 


cast, though not in character, the Seripps- 
MeRae 
Its founders 


(morning) and 


George T. 


newspaper 
journals for him. 
younger Oliver is 


hope 


class 


newspapers of more modern days. 
established its circulation 


and advertising by intelligent response to 


the news needs of humble readers. Then 
L company controlled by Oliver P. Hersh- 
man bought it Hlershman’s friends were 
( ris Magee ind William Flint thie = 
hosses of Pittsburg politics Althoug 

new bosses rul the remnant of the AF 


school. Ilis son, | 








a Brownie 


Make the happiness of to-day a pleasure 
for many to-morrows with a picture record | 
of your summer outing. ; 


The Brownie Cameras (they work like Kodaks) make such good 
pictures, are so convenient, so simple to operate and so inexpensive 
that they put picture making within reach of everyone. They use 
daylight loading Kodak film cartridges and no dark-room is necessary 
for any partof the work. Youcan make good pictures with a Brownie. 


No. 2 Brownie for 2% x 3% pictures, $2.00, No. 2A Brownie 
(see cut) for 2% x 4¥ pictures, $3.00, No. 3 Brownie for34%x4%4_ | 
pictures, $4.00, Folding Brownies, $5.00 to $12.00. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
oopslay of Orceecent putt ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


| Sree at the dealers or by mail. 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made is 
our own factory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now- 
later the price will be $100. One of the most 












remarkable typewriters in the world; not excelled 
by any machine at any price. Entire line visible. 
ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
1 Machine Given Away for a very small service. No selling necessary. 
\ > ¢ and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this un- 
{ To et One Free : precedented offer, say to usin a letter “Mail your FREE OFFER. 


“THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY . 
Dept. 52, Union Bank Building Established 20 Years PITTSBURGH, PA. 


sack spacer, tabulator, two color 
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Straigh Bo, Union Repeating Shot Gun $22. 50 


Solid breec e—can be thrown off and trigger pulled with 


, 12 gauge hammerless take down; six-shot 





same movement er; genuine Krupp Steel barrel, any p 4; stock best American Black W alnut, stock 

and handhold handso check a; Sete groove { il les sth ty giving Sabiectly sitate sight over frame— 
takes glare off barrel; no breech bl ep e pla work I ting s ws e annoyance 
penetration and shooting qualities gt lequal to ar h K 1 S thi un a é s, if he hasn't i 
write us mentionin his nam We will send it direct with pr xamina 1 roy rd for free atal 











THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 614 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S.A. 


GOLF The Automobile 
By GEORGE FITCH By GEORGE FITCH 


‘A Swift Sketch of the Machine's Develop 








lirty-six pages of 


unadulterated laughter, in 


ibjects the cl 








ment if Speed, Expense, and Deadliness, 
the en rh t 9 t 
from its Milk-Teeth Days to 1 Miles a 
nF flashes “thro . 
b ' , Hour and $1,« a Minute Pedestrians a 
ou ksel 
ma Growing Nuisance.”’ 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


igent for Canada: Wm. Briggs, 29 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont 
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We are now ready to deliver complete sets of 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


**The Harvard Classics’’ 








For some time we have been receiving such a mass of 
orders—more than one million, one hundred thousand 
dollars in all—that we have been somewhat crippled in 
our distribution facilities, but we are now prepared to 
make immediate delivery of the Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
to the many more thousands who need in their homes 
this most important literary achievement of recent years. 


*‘It is my belief that the faithful and considerate read- 
ing of these books, with such rereadings and mem- 
orizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give 
any man the essentials of a liberal education, even 
if he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day. 
‘“‘Charles W. Eliot.’’ 


It would be impossible to describe the scope and meaning of 
the Five-Foot Shelf in a single advertisement. We have, 
therefore, with great care and at considerable expense, pre- 
pared a sixty-four page booklet, which we will send free, 
upon request. 











guises This booklet is not a mere catalogue of titles and 
& SON, authors, but is a carefully edited, readable story of 
416 W. 13th St. 

New York Dr. Eliot’s purpose in compiling the Five- Foot 


Shelf of Books. It also contains a descrip- 
tion of the library in its completed form. 


Please mail to me the 
64 - page booklet describ- 
ing the contents of The 
Harvard Classics (Dr. Eliot’ 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books ‘ a ° 
Send for this booklet to-day, as the 
present edition is almost exhausted 
and you might have to wait a few 
weeks before the next edition 


came from the press. 


Name... . 




















Typical Scene at Fairs, Circuses, Summer Resorts, Carnivals, etc., 
where a Long Popcorn Crispette Machine is in operation. 


% PROFIT Made in a Month with a “Long” 
We POPCORN CRISPETTE MACHINE 


Constant Stream of Nickels, Dimes, Quarters. Money 


Diccnines coming in—Crispettes going out. 

The picture shows what 1 see pa In th literature I'm g ng to send you, I tell vo 
stand in # good location. That th bout n | it me vh 1 
life is proven by the following Johnston & McKeever: with the machin , ws , 
‘Every nice ¢ 000 to 5,000 people clamor for Crisp- you how they did it. It’s very interesting—inspi 
ettes.” n to say that if actual profits were reading 
named th l fa 
man. They now have three outfits 
F. H. H., Pa., w rites “For weel 
6,445 rolls.” A stand at a sumn 
necessary. Otlopetten sell ar 


Every time you take i in a 5 sided * y 
you make nearly some cents dapone W. Z. LONG , W. Z. LONG 
Best season t hand. ¥ 366 High St. / Springfield, Ohio 


money at fairs, parks, summer resort 1 Mdet , Cc. W 

ment halls, carn Springfield / _— P ticu 
etc. You can make this money wit wng P rr . shout . . 

Crispette Machine machine that mal . Ohio / ae and 
popcorn crispette new—delightfu fection—ur 

like anything else in shape, taste and quality 4 


confectionery busir » hk n Springfield. It} r rs 
‘ ¢ Address 
4 
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Name 


me rict 

your business will grow—sat : , ete =. PADD oe ccccccccccececccescoccecececeoss 

buy and buy and buy ng” Crispette ise 

of their tast 4 City State 
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gang is still powerful. Paradoxically, 
Hershman, who came into his business 
through the machine, leans more toward 
freedom than the average Pittsburg pub- 
lisher. But by policy the “Press” takes 
no strong political stand. After they 
“break,” it reports with measurable fair- 
ness and freedom such matters as the late 
graft indictments; but it never “starts 
anything.” Gang-established, gang-fa 
vored, unwilling in any event to take the 
first step—the * was of no use to 
the enlightened purposes of reform. 

These five newspapers, in so far as they 
concerned the general good, presented one 
type. All were “tied up,” in some manner 
or other, to the financial and_ political 
powers. All took their positions on local 
alfairs with a view to the immediate 
financial, social, and political interest of 
the owners. There remain two newspapers 
of different type. 


Press” 


The ‘* Dispatch’? and the ‘‘ Leader’”’ 


— Dist vich” is one of those settled, 
conservati journals which grow fixed 
in the affections and habits of settled 
and conservative people. These are per 
haps the “soundest properties,” 
in the newspaper business. The “Dis 
patch’ is in a position to be independent, 
for C,A. Rook, who manages it, boasts 
that he has never passed a dividend. But 
Rook, apparently, looks at the newspape1 
business as a means of profit and personal 
aggrandizement, and nothing more. He 
plays the gang-game of silence when it 
best serves the kind of advancement which 
he eovets for himself and the other 
owners. From the “Dispatch” most was 
to be expected, owing to its position, and 
least to be hoped, owing to its policy and 
traditions. 

The other exception is a newspaper hard 
to classify, a very sulphite of journalism 

the “Leader.” Once Colonel John I. 
Nevin owned it: and in his day it served 
well its public. Nevin belonged in men 
tal attitude to the elder school of Greeley, 
Godkin, and Raymond. lis was the 
truculence. the likable eccentricity, the 
veal for the common vood, the jO\ in 
journalism for its own sake, 
that breed. 
this story: 


as a class, 





which marked 


Pause by the way to hea 
Nevin always read every word 


in the “Leader” with the critical eve of 
| the expert editor. Ile discovered once tlie 
j name of a “prominent citizen” in capital 
| letters. The next morning he ealled the 


stall together for one of his office orations. 
“In future,” he said, “the ‘Leader’ will 
print only two names in capitals—God 
Almighty and Jolin I. Nevin.” This may 
not be true. Like Lincoln, he was the kind 
|} of man who gathers stories unto his fame. 
But it represents him. 

All his life Nevin fought for a bette: 
Pittsburg Ilis work bore spring fruit in 
his times and autumn fruit in these. The 
Voters’ League ae 
kindred bodies, who are slowly chang ring 
Pittsburg 
foundations which he laid. Ile 


reformers of the 


and redeeming 
on the 
died in the maturity of his powers, leaving 
his traditions and his stock in the 
“Leader” to his descendants and relatives 
They earried on the 
But the time came 
sale of the “Leader” seemed best to serve 
the interests of the Nevin family. Wil- 
liam Flinn, the old joint-boss with Chris 
Magee, a contractor grown rich on city jobs, 
backed Alexander P. Moore in its purchase. 


build every ing 


“Colonel's” policies. 


when cash from the 


Flinn, it is said, has complained at times 
that he “can’t control the darn thing.” 


The Pittsburg Millionaire 


_ rose from the “Press”: he had 
1 always been affiliated with the gang. 
Ile proceeded at once to make the “Leader” 
a yellow newspaper, and, as a Pittsburg 
attorney puts it, he “adopted the 
sition that the best news is the dirtiest 
news.” Politically, le 
| the old “Leader” tradition of righteous in 
} dependence. Hoy evel not only the Ke linn 
loan but his indefensible news policy mad 
him a poor prop for reform. I give him 
militant spirit than 





propo 


followed roughly 


| credit for more true 
|} do some in Pittsburg, who may have con 
fused honest differences of opinion with 
bad intention; but I agree that this vel 
low newspaper, owing backstairs allegiance 
to a_ time-expired boss, measuring th 
worth of a story bv the scandal which it 
| involved. could serve a reform cause but 
imperfectly 


| | ! rapa 


summary of the cireum 
stances and motives whi¢ vovern indi 
vidual Pittsbure me Wspapers ignores som 
characteristics common to most of them 
Phe v grant the franchise of suppression to 
tiie Ivertisers and the banks a frankly 
freel as the worst Kaufman's | 
tment store. for example has killed 
: iiter story Indeed, so many powe1 
Pittsburgers have this privilege that 
oO o! tires Tree lay eorre spondents 
urish by selling to other cities the per 
il news matter suppressed in Pitt 
1 Krom t tate of affairs has come 


one curious effect. The term “Pittsburg 
millionaire” has become an American joke, 
a synonym for wild, erude expenditure and 
gaudy scandal. These irresponsible cor- 
respondents have put this tag to Pitts- 
burg by labeling any news-beset business 
man with a living ineome “millionaire” 
or “society leader.” 


A Little on the Side 


ter Oliver newspapers—most modern 
in their cast and methods—pay meas 
urably good salaries to their editorial em 
ployees. The others literally pay less on 
the average to the men who write their 
news reports and editorials than to the 
linotype oper: ators. Twenty-five dollars a 
week is a “star” salary to a_ writer. 
Frankly, the publishers do not expect that 
this shall be the whole pay of their men. 
They wink at the collection of half-tainted 
money “on the outside” because it enables 
them to get elflicient men at a starvation 
wage. In short, they barter the independ 
ence of their writers for the small coin of 
politicians, theatrical managers, commer- 
cial adventurers. The press-agent of Pitts 
burg works more commonly from. inside 
the newspaper oflices than from the out 
side. ‘The political reporter of the “Dis- 
pateh” is head of the Civil Service Com 
mission, a bounty of the city machine, at 
a salary of $2,400 a year. The political 
reporter of the 
that same commission at a 
$2,000 a year. 


“Press” is a member of 
salary of 
‘Lhe political editor of the 
“Gazette-Times” serves on the Registra- 
tion Commission, a gift of the State ma 
chine, at $2.400 a year. Why pay big 
salaries when the going is so good? 
Direct venality is not common among 
newspapers and newspaper men. Least 
of all is it comman among reporters. He 
of that adventurous temperament which 
makes a good news-getter and news-writer 
is not inclined to look toward money as 
a main reward. He prefers “the story.” 
Nevertheless, a chapter of 
confessions in the Pittsburg graft cases 
shows that when the gang “cut the melon 
on a big job,” they often gave a share 
to the reporters. The “tips,” on one list. 
ran from $450 down to $50. Perhaps these 
men were discharged afterward. I do 
not know. And I am not greatly blaming 
them. I blame whoever invented and pro- 
moted this system of paying journalists. 


suppressed 


Forcing News Into Print 


YUCH was the condition of the press 
KJ when the new civie spirit ran through 
Pittsburg. Some one must get the state 
of affairs in city government to the “com- 
mon people’—in short, some one must tell 
the news. Since the daily newspapers 
could not be depended nope to do this 
voluntarily, the reformers adopted an in- 
tensely modern method. They found out 
themselves the exact extent of graft in 
the city departments; they employed Wil- 
son, the “praying detective,” to trap coun- 
cilmen; they persuaded the Federal Gov- 
ernment to trap bankers; they sprung 
their arrests and indictments suddenly and 
dramatically; and so they forced the news- 
papers to take notice. 
its limits. Here was news so big and as- 
tonishing that the newspaper which  ig- 
nored it would have stamped itself a fool 
or a knave. 

Yes, the seven newspapers of Pittsburg 
published the news, but they withheld 
still their support. jar the 
“Leader.” and one could print in two pages 
of CoLuter’s all their editorials on the 
graft indictments, arrests, and convic- 
tions—a process which lasted nearly two 
Vears., 


Suppression has 


editorial 


Further, most of these editorials took 
the mild tone—‘if it is true it is really a 
pity.” When, in the later stages of the 
ight, the details grew less glaringly sen- 
sational, they held back in their news 
columns. In that period, indeed, the in- 
formation of most vital interest to cor- 
porate Pittsburg often came to light solely 
in the bulletins of the Voters’ League. 
The newspapers held back while the 
Charter Committee carried the Pittsburg 
plan up to the Leg “es iture, held back until 
\. Leo Weil charged before the State 
Legislature that a vice machine had been 
constructed under the city administration. 
Only when commercial body after com 
mercial body 


citizen, had 


leading citizen after leading 
endorsed the 
movement, only when the very local im 


new charter 
provement clubs met but to discuss plans 
for reform. did the newspapers give even 


half-hearted assent to the Pittsburg plan 


ladieed only three of them wholly endorsed 
it Tribunes of thy People Heralds ot 
the Powers 
These leading cases of Cincinnat ind 

Pittsburg are extreme examples Form 
no picture of our American pres as a 
\ ol Tron s mod ' these The 
| t 1 onl th lange! oO l mtl 
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. ByMERCEDES in Germany 








“THE ENGINE USED°BY KINGS =*THE LEADING FEATURE 


‘ACKNOWLEDGED 
AND ADOPTED 
By DAIMLER in England 


The Engine That 
Supplanted the Finest 
in the World 


A new factor has entered the 
automobile world. A factor of 
such vital importance — of such 
dominant force—that it is recognized 
as a revolution in motor car history. 
That factor is the Silent Knight 
engine. 

In England, France, Germany and 
Belgium—always the cradles of motor 
car development—the leading makers 
have admitted the supremacy of the 
Knight. And now the Stearns adopts 


it in this country. 
The Choice of Royalty 


Cars equipped with this motor are 





everywhere the choice of Kings—Em- 
perors — Governments — of those ac- 
customed to the best the world affords. 
In every country the greatest car now 
uses the Silent Knight —the Daimler 
in England, the Mercedes in Germany, 
the Panhard in France, the Minerva 


in Belgium and in America the Stearns. 


Where it Excels 





Power far greater than is possible in 
other engines of equal size is produced. 
All complications are done away with. 


In their,place is a silent sweet running 













THE F.B.STEARNS CO.. 


EUCLID 


12966 


“QF THE WORLDS BEST CARS 


HE ULTIMATE CAR 
(Knight Type Motor) 


engine—an ‘engine whose action is so 
gentle—so silky—that a spin behind 
the wheel is a revelation. 

It gives the owner an engine far in 
advance of anything before produced— 
an engine that is always silent and vi- 
brationless—that takes a sharp hill at 
slow spéed or rushes it with quiet, ir- 
resistible power. An engine that runs 
silently along on high, barely turning 
over, yet with a touch of the throitle 
leaps eagerly to any speed desired. 
It offers an engine that never com- 
plains — that answers instantly to the 
throttle — an engine that is alert, quick 
and willing —that is never slow nor 
sluggish. An engine that minimizes 


gear shifting. 


Where it Differs 





In the Stearns-Knight, action is not 
dependent upon ordinary valves such 
as used in all other 4-cycle American 
cars, with cam shafts, springs, timing 
gears, etc., and the attendant compli- 
cations, trouble, noise and loss of power. 
Instead, in each cylinder are two thin 
cylindrical shells of iron— called 


“sleeves” — one inside the cther, sliding 


smoothly up and down in a film of oil. 
These sleeves have ports in the sides 
and as they pass each other produce 
positive valve openings impossible to 


secure in any other way. 
The action of these sleeves is silent 
and must t always remain so. chet is 


The valve openings are certain and 


positive. Valves cannot carbonize or 





seat improperly. 


The entire movement is positve. No 


dependence is placed upon springs. . 





- Send for the Story 





The story of the Stearns-Knight has 
been told in booklet form. It is a story 
of gripping interest —a story of the 
bitter fight of Chas. Y. Knight of 
Chicago to win recognition for his 


motor. 


We have told, too, of the wonderful 
trial of the Knight motors by the Royal 
Automobile Club of England. 


We have told how, after weeks of day 
and night testing in the laboratory and 


on the famous Brooklands 






track (a test equal to two 
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years of service) these won- 








derful engines developed 
more power at the finish 
) than at the beginning, and 


Gshowed no sign of wear! 










“ACKNOWLEDGED 
By PANHARD in France 
By MINERVA in Belgium 








me These booklets and “A 
Mmmide With The Chief” — 
lling the story of the 
§ Stearns -Knight in the 
| words of our Chief En- 
gineer — will be sent 
upon request. Clip 


the coupon and 





pail it to us or 


op us a postales sad 

















~~ COUPON ™" 


ne F.B. Stearns Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen, 

Send your hooklets and catalogs 
telling the story of the Stearns Knight 
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Madam Sarah Bernhardt “e 













AND ADOPTED 































His Majesty, The King 
of England 

His Imperial Highness, 
The Czar of Russia 

Her Imperial Highness, 
The Dowager 
Empress of Russia 

His Majesty, the King 
of Belgium 

His Majesty, The King 
of Spain 

Her Royal Highness, 
The Crown Princess 
of Sweden 

His Royal Highness, 
Prince Arthur 
of Connaught 

His Royal Highness, 
The Crown Prince 
of Servia 

His Royal Highness, 
The Duke of Sparta 

The Grand Duchess 
Viadimir of Russia 

Her Grace, The 
Duchess of Bedford 

Her Grace, The 
Duchess of Dundonald 

His Grace, The Duke 
of Portland 

The Right Honorable 
Earl Roberts 

Prince Oblensky of 
Russia 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Mars 
and Kellie 

The Right Honorable 
the Earl of 
Yarborugh 

Captain The Honorable 
Chas. Fitzwilliams, 
Equerry to King 
George V. 

Duke Louis Decazes of 
France 

Signor Don Garcia 
Uriburn of Argentine 

Duc de Leuchtenberg 
of Germany 

Count Leonce van de 
Werve of Belgium 

Count de Ramaix of 
Belgium 

Signor Don Ramon de 
la Sota of Spain 

The Amir of Afgahan- 
istan 

Baron Van Pallandt of [% 
Holland : 







































































































































‘THE SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 
gras eg joors ott a part oy at 


tient way of making a pi 
tobudie smooth. A superb. taste! A 
eee you can smoke all day.. 
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